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BIOGRAPHY 


OF REV. JOHN GOTTLIEB ERNESTUS HECKEWELDER. 


Translated from the German, written by himself. 


(From the United Brethren’s Missionary Intelligencer.) 


In the last volume of our work, p. 134, we mentioned the death of the 
well known Moravian Missionary, whose Memoir we are about to in- 
sert. Like all the productions of this interesting writer, it abounds 


with anecdote. 


I was born, March 12, 1743, at Bedford 
in England, where my father, David Hecke- 
welder, one of the refugees who left Mora- 
via under the guidance of Brother Christian 
David, was at that period engaged in the 
service of the Lord. My juvenile years I 
spent in the Brethren’s schools at Butter- 
mere, Smith-house and Fulneck. To this 
very day I continue to cherish a grateful 
recollection of the blessed impressions 
made upon my heart, on a certain prayer- 
day, held by Brother John de Watteville 
at Fulneck, when his address created a 
lively desire in the hearts of his youthful 
audience, to serve the Lord in the mission- 
ary cause, if ever we attained to years of 
maturity. Some of my companions, with 
myself, actually entered into a covenant 
for this purpose. 

In January 1754,1 went in company 
with our late Brother Pyrlacus on foot to 
London, and from thence to Chelsea, my 
parents having received a call to America, 
whither I was to accompany them. ‘The 
whole company, destined to sail for New 
York in the Brethren’s ship Irene, Captain 
Garrison, amounted in number to forty 
persons, including fourteen children, of 
whom I was the oldest. The day previous 
to our departure, Count Zinzendorf spoke 
individually with most of the members be- 
longing to our company. | was also called 
in, Brother Spangenberg being present, 
when the Count began by inquiring, what 
progress I had made in learning, one main 
object of which ought to be, that [ might 
one day be prepared for the ministry. In 
child-like simplicity I related my experi- 
ence on the abovementioned prayer-day, 
and informed hii of the covenant some of 
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us had entered into. He then gave me his 
benediction, laying his hand upon my 
head and offering up a prayer, which cir- 
cumstance | have always considered as an 
evidence of my having been set apart to 
be a messenger of peace to the heathen. 


After narrowly eseaping a watery grave, he 
sailed for New York, March 12, 1754, at 
which time he was thirteen years old. The 
voyage was prosperous, and only 21 days in 
duration, ‘“which, in those times, was consid- 
ered something approaching u miracle.”’ 


The whole of our company reachetl 
Bethlehem in safety, on the 20th of April, 
and were cordially welcomed by the whole 
congregation at a general love-feast. In 
the first instance | was placed in the chil- 
dren’s seminary, and two years after, re- 
moved to Christian’s brunn, there to follow 
agricultural pursuits and other useful occu- 
pations. Here, as well as at Bethlehem, [ 
had frequent opportunities of seeing In- 
dians that Jay encamped near the latter 
place. ‘The sight of these people gradual- 
ly confirmed my desire and expectation 
cherished in my younger days, of being 
employed as a missionary among them at 
some future period. At the early age of 
eighteen, this. wish was in some measure 
gratified, when I was called upon by gov- 
ernment to accompany our late, Brother 


Christian Frederick Post on an expedition 


to the north-western Indians, living on the 

Ohio. On this journey, we endured great 

fatigues and hardships, hunger and sickness, 

and several times our lives were endanger- 

ed. Through the mercy and protection of 
34 
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God, however, he reached Bethlehem 
again, in safety, the latter end of Novem- 
ber, 1762. 


For a few succeeding years, Mr. Hecke- 
welder seems not to have been well satisfied 
with his condition, and at one time thought of 
returning to England, and at another of leav- 
ing the connexion of the Brethren. He grate- 
fully acknowledges the kind hand of that 
Providence, which prevented the execution 
of his purposes in both of these respects. 


In 1771, | was employed in the service 
of the mission, in various ways, either as a 
guard or messenger, during the Indian war, 
when the Christian Indian congregations 
of Nain and Wechquetank were compelled 
to fly for refuge to Philadelphia. Ou their 
return from thence, | was, off and on, ap- 
pointed to assist the missionaries in the 
commencement of Friedenshuetten. While 
out on these excursions, my life was three 
times in great danger. 

_ Atone time, while travelling on foot to 
Gnadenhuetten, beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, in a very cold night, the ground be- 
ing covered by a deep snow, my strength 
was so much exhausted, that, feeling an 
inclination to sleep, 1 was obliged to sit 
down, on a felled tree, resting on its stump 


and covered with snow, with the intention | 


merely to rest my weary limbs, although a 
secret monitor cautioned me powerfully to 
beware of sleep. But the moment I sat 
down, I fell asleep and would in all prob- 


ability never have awaked again, if the | 


tree had not suddenly given way under 


me, whereby I was thrown, broad awake, | 


into the path. Grateful to my Lord for 
this providential escape, | immediately 
prosecuted my journey, and late that night 
reached Gnadenhuetten. 

The well-known gunpowder affair, as 
related in Brother David Zeisberger’s print- 
ed memoirs had nearly proved fatal to me 
and the Brethren Ettwein, David Zeisber- 
ger, Senseman, and Angerman. The lat- 
ter had lately come from Europe, glowing 
with an ardent desire to preach the Gospel 
to the Indians, and had in a manner forced 
himself upon our company. Having, on 
our journey, taken up our night’s lodging at 
the house of a Mr. Ogden, Brother Anger. 
man by his careless and imprudent con- 
duct had well nigh occasioned a dreadful 
gunpowder explosion. 

A third time being sent on a very 
warm day, about harvest time, to carry 
letters to the missionaries at Friedenshuet- 
ten, while yet three miles distant from the 
town, I felt so completely exhausted hy 
the extreme heat and a raging thirst, that 
1 resolved to repair to a certain spring; 
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well-known to me, near the road, called 
by the Indians the cold spring, and to 
quench my thirst there at all hazards, not- 
withstanding inward warnings to the con- 
trary. But hardly had I drank the water, 
cold as ice in the cave, when | was seized 
with the most violent pain in the stomach 
and bowels. Death stared me in the face; 
to proceed under such circumstances was 
impossible, and I feared | should be miser- 
ably torn in pieces by wild beasts. In this 
emergency, I cried aloud to God, to send 
an Indian to take charge of the letters, be- 
cause I thought I should never again be 
enabled to leave this spot. But how won- 
derful are the ways of the Lord! While 
thus crying to God, it suddenly occurred 
to me, that on my way through Christians- 
brunn, one of our brethren had compelled 
me to accept of a phial of anodyne drops 
expressly for the journey, and had even 
sent them on after me, subsequent to my 
leaving that place. Fortunately for me, I 
now had them with me; for after having 
with some difficulty crept out of the cave, 
L took some of them, which gave me instan- 
taneous relief. However, | now felt such 
an extreme weariness in all my limbs, that 
it was 8 o’clock in the evening before I 
arrived at Friedenshuetten, where our late 
Brother Schmick immediately discovered 
my condition and kindly made every pos- 
sible exertion for the restoration of my 
health. With him I staid until an oppor- 
tunity offered, for returning on horseback 
with a party of Indians who were going to 
sell horses at Bethlehem. By these means 
my life was saved; but nearly half a year 
elapsed before I could resume my wonted 
activity. 

About this time also, | was made instru- 
mental in saving from a watery grave the 
lives of two young persons. The first of 
these was Israel Horsefield, a young man, 
who while skaiting on the ice, that covered 
the mill-dam at Bethlehem, in a very cold 
day, broke in, at a place where the water 
was from 10 to 12 feetdeep. He did not 
sink immediately, but for some time sup- 
ported himself by laying hold of some 
wood, that was floating about. ‘The cold 
being extreme and tbe ice but thin, he 
could not have sustained himself in that 
position for any length of time, if, fortu- 
nately for him, | had not been on the op- 
posite bank at the time, and hastened to 
his relief. By pushing some brushwood 
towards him, which I hastily tied together 
and fastened on the land side, I formed a 
kind of bridge for him, which prevented 
even the thin ice from breaking under him, 
so that by the help of God and the use of 
these means, his life was saved. Great 
and mutual was our joy, and unbounded 
his gratitude, on bebolding himself safe on 
shore. 
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The other person was Christiana Rich- 
ter, my employer’s daughter. One morn- 
ing one of the Brethren informed me, that 
a company of girls, and she among the rest, 
were going to pick currants on the lowlands 
near Bethlehem that afternoon, when they 
had to cross a decayed bridge over the 
Manakosy creek. 1 cautioned him not 
to suffer them to venture on the bridge, 
before it had undergone some repairs, and 
then went to my work in an adjoining 
meadow. Returning home at noon, while 
in the act of sitting down to dinner, I sud- 
denly felt a serect and irresistible impulse 
to hasten down to the Manakosy, where I 
espied several of the girls standing on the 
bridge, with Christiana Richter at some dis- 
tance from them. I had just caught a 
glimpse of her, when the bridge broke down 
and she was pitched into the water which 
was deep and miry. I hastened to the 
spot, and with much difficulty succeeded 
in drawing her out. Thus her life was 
saved for the present; but it appears that 
on this occasion her constitution sustained 
such a violent shock, in consequence of 
the fright and cold she took, that in about 
half a year after, she died of a pulmonary 
complaint. 

With the abovementioned year 1771, a 
new period of my life commenced; the 
dark clouds which had hitherto obscured 
my horizon were dispersed, and I obtained 
clearer views as to my future calling and 
destination—for which favor I still humbly 
thank my gracious Lord. Already in the 
spring of said year Brother David Zeisber- 
ger, having arrived at Bethlehem from 
Beaver creek, had requested Conference 
to send me along with him, as an assistant 
to the mission. A proposal to this effect 
was accordingly made to me, and although 
at that time I had a fair prospect of settling 
myself comfortably at Nazareth, yet I pre- 
ferred entering upon the missionary service 
among the Indians, which in those turbu- 
lent times was become a peculiarly dan- 
gerous undertaking. Accordingly in Sep- 
tember, attended by the blessing of the 
congregation, | accompanied Brother Zeis- 
berger to Friedenstadt. My heart’s deter- 
mination at the time, was, to devote my- 
self with soul and body to the service of 
the Lord in this mission, and cheerfully 
undergo the createst hardships if the ser- 
vice required them. t 

the time spent in the service of the Indian 
mission until 1781, proved a very pleasant, 
happy, and refreshing season to my soul, 
notwithstanding the labors, hardshins, and 
sufferings we had to undergo, particularly 
during the Shawano wars, the Revolution- 
ary war, during our peregrinations, the 
commencement of new towns, &c.; for 
love and concord reigned among the mis- 
stonaries, the grace of God prevailed 
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I may truly say, that | 
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mightily in the Indian congregation, the 
preaching of the Gospel was attended with 
a visible blessing, and numbers of Indians 
were converted to the Lord; many true 
believers in Jesus, at their departure out 
of this world, bore the most powerful and 
affecting testimonies to the truth; and the 
attachment of the Indian brethren and sis- 
ters to their teachers was such, as, in turn, 


_to call forth my sincerest and warmest 


affection for them. Thus circumstanced, 
I was constantly kept in good spirits, 
enjoyed many a happy hour, insomuch 
that 1 was often convinced, while thankful 
for my precious calling, that I could in no 
other situation whatever, have been happier 
and more contended, than I actually was 
with the Indian congregation, whom the 
Lord was graciously pleased to own as his 
people. 

In 1778, being on a visit of several 
months at Bethlehem and Litiz, I was 
ordained a Deacon of the Brethren’s 
church, at the latter place, by our late 
bishop Matthew Hehl. There also, in 
1780, I entered the matrimonial state with 
sister Susan Ohneberg. Our union was 
blest with three daughters, who are now 
living at Bethlehem.* 

Besides those hardships and dangers 
endured in the turbulent times, above 
alluded to, in common with other mission- 
aries, as detailed at length in Loskiels? 
and Heckewelder’s histories of the Breth- 
ren’s Indian mission, it may not be deemed 
improper for me, to relate several inci- 


dents, to the praise and glory of God, in 


which I was an individual sufferer. 
Crossing Beaver creek in 1772, after heavy 


Trains, my canoe struck upon a large log, 


which occasioned its upsetting and plung- 
ing me into water of 10 or 12 feet depth. 
By holding to the canoe, I kept myself 
above water for some time; but considering 
the rapidity of the torrent and the great 
falls a short distance below, I must inevit- 
ably have perished, if two Indian Brethren, 
on seeing my distress, had not plunged 
into the stream and saved me and the 
canoe, while one of them swimming, drag- 
ged it along, and the other propelled it from 
behind. 

Twice I was in danger of falling direct- 
ly into the hands of hostile warriors, once 
at Schoenbrunn and again at Lichtenau, 
while imprudently venturing too far from 
the town, in spite of the arguments of the 
Indian brethren to the contrary. The 
warriors, however, raising a great shout, 
as usual, before entering the towa, I by 
that means discovered them, without being 
seen by them, for which I thanked God, 
and thus escaping their clutches, [ reach- 





* From these children he lived to see thirteen grand» 





children, one of whom died before hime 
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ed home in safety by taking a circuitous 
route. 


In 1781, while at Salem, and just going | 
to hold a meeting in the church, where the | 
congregation were assembled, | was expos- | 


ed to the most imminent danger of being 
shot in my own house by a Monsey Indian, 
a declared enemy of the Gospel and the 
white people. ‘The intervention of old 
Tobias, who, being the sexton, came to 
call me to the meeting, proved the means 
of my providential escape, the circumstan- 
tial account of which, together with in- 
stances of a similar nature may be read in 
my missionary history. 


He remained in Canada from 1782 to 1786, 
which he describes as the most trying and 
arduous the missionaries had ever witnessed. 
Their labors, sufferings and dangers were 
very great. In 1786 circumstances required 
his removal with his family to Bethlehem. 


Here I was employed in various ways in 
the missionary cause, accompanying other 
mission.;ies to the Indian congregation, 
and going several times on business to 








New York, for the Society of the Brethren | 


for propagating the Gospel] among the hea- 
then, lately instituted. 
waited upon visitors and strangers to show 
them about the town. 

In 1791, the United States government 
having entered into negotiations for. peace 
with those Indian tribes with whom they 


When at home, I | 


had been at war, and General Rufus Put- | 
nam being charged with the execution of | 
this mission, he requested that I might re- | 


ceive orders to accompany him on the 


expedition. Accordingly I received a com- | 


mission from the Secretary of War, signed 
by President Washington, to attend the 
general, On showing the commission, (in 
which it was expressly stated, that the 


peace in view, must be established “upon | 


the terms of justice and humanity,”’) to the 
late bishop Ettwein, he, after perusing it, 
returned it to me with these words, **Bless- 
ed are the peace-makers!” adding his 
fervent prayer that the blessing of God 
might rest upon our endeavors. Setting out 
on the journey very soon after, I met 
General Putnam at Pittsburg, from which 


place we penetrated into the Indian coun- | 


ry as far as Post Vincent on the river 
abash. The result of our expedition was 
briefly this. We took about sixty Indian 
prisoners, including women and children; 
along with us, from Fort Washington (a 
distance of near 400 miles) to the assemb- 
led chiefs, consigning them over to their 
friends and relations. Our journey and stay 
on Wabash river having lasted about nine 
months, we returned in January 1793, in 
company with fourteen Indian ehiefs to 
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Philadelphia, who were desirious of seeing 
their father, President Washington. 

During our stay at Fort Washington on 
the Indian boundary line, I contracted an 
acquaintance with a clergyman who lived 
about six miles from Cincinnati in Colom- 
bo, a village on Little Miami river. After 
repeated invitations to come and see him, 
on a fine morning, I set out on my -way 
thither. At the request of Mr. Swan, the 
general paymaster, who lived along the 
road, I stopped in to see him and spent a 
shert time in friendly conversation with 
him. On learning whither | was bending 
my course, he assured me, that so far there 
had not been the least danger for travellers 
in that direction. Indeed while I was with 
him, several persons met together at his 
house, who all intended to go by the same 
route. Three of them having left Mr. 
Swan’s shortly before I did, and having ad- 
vanced but a short distance, I presently 
heard the cry of murder! murder! and one 
of the men being wounded in the arm came 
running back with the horrible news that 
one of his companions had been murdered, 
and the other taken captive by the Indians. 
Here again was displayed the superintend- 
ing care of Divine Providence over my life, 
in my being detained at Col. Swan’s, that 
thereby | might escape a cruel and certain 
death. 


The next paragraph, in which he describes 
the dangers to which be was exposedin another 
similar expedition, is too long for insertion. 
We come to the concluding passages in his 
own narrative. 


Praise and glory be ascribed by me to 
God, the guardian of my life, for all his 
merciful interpositions on this as well as 
on other occasions which, when my life 
was in the most imminent danger, He 
vouchsafed to me, not only among the 
ordinary hardships which travellers have to 
encounter that pass for hundreds of miles 
through wild uncultivated tracts of coun- 
try, but also on such occasions, when wild 
and venomous animals obstructed my pas- 
sage. Four times in my travels (twice 
when alone) I met with panthers, when 
they would stand still or squat down in the 
road before me for some time, then rise 
again and quietly pass off into the woods, 
without venturing an attack upon me. On 
another occasion, while encamped with 
Christian Indians at Cayahaga, I killed no 
less than sixteen rattlesnakes in one day. 

In 1794, and the following years, I was 
variously employed in the concerns of the 
Society for propagating the Gospel among 
the heathen, in despatching business for 
them with government, and assisting Gen. 
Putnam in 1797, in surveying a tract of 
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land on the Muskingum. In 1798, 1 ac- 
companied Brother Benjamin Mortimer on 
his journey to Fairfield in Upper Canada, by 
way of Niagara. In 1801, 1 moved with my 
family to Gnadenhuetten on the Muskin- 
gum, where I labored to discharge the 
duties of an agent to the above society, 
and to serve my country in the capacity of 
a justice of the peace in the State of Ohio, } 
with zeal and fidelity. In 1810, 1! returned 
again to Bethlehem with my family, in 
order to spend the remainder of my days 
in rest and quietude. 


The remaining notices are from another 
hand. 


Occasional attacks of rheumatism ex- 
cepted, our late Brother Heckewelder was 
blest with an uncommon share of health. 
During the latter part of 1822, however, 
the infirmities of old age visibly began to 
undermine his constitution and gradually 
brought on very painful bodily sufferings. 
Inferring from these circumstances, that 
the time of his departure might be near at 
hand, he settled his domestic concerns, 
and being too weak to write his own 
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memoirs, he dictated the most remarkable 
features of his past life to a confidential 
friend, for the benefit. of his children and 
grandchildren. 

Being resigned to the will of the Lord, 
he wistfully, as a weary traveller longing 
for his journey’s end, awaited the decisive 
moment, when his better immortal part, 
divested from its clayey tabernacle, should 
be summoned into the presence of Jesus, 
there to rest from all his labor, while such 
was his fervent prayer: 


“For Jesus’ sake, O Lord, I pray 
Come take my Jonging soul away!” 


Agreeably to his request, the blessing of 
the Lord was imparted to him on the morn- 
ing of January 30th, previous to his de- 
parture, while in broken accents and 
cheerful looks, he expressed the serenity 
of his mind and the joy he felt at the pros- 
pect of future glory. At 6 o’clock in the 
morning of January 31st, he ceased to 
breathe, and his redeemed soul entered the 
mansions of rest and peace above, after 
having sojourned in the body 79 years, 
10 months, and 18 days. 


Amevican Board of forciqu PHissions, 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. FISK. 
(Continued from p. 244.) 


On the 29th of September, 1823, Mr. Fisk, 
accompanied by Mr. Wolff, visited Shanfi and 
Bzomer. The latter place is about one hour 
N. E. of the former, upon an elevated sum- 
mit. [t is the residence of the Armenian 
Catholic Patriarch, named Gregory, and is 
rather a theological seminary, than a convent. 
About 20 young men were there, pursuing 
studies preparatory to the ministry. 
were represented as studying Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Metaphysics and Theology; 
but chiefly in books translated from Latin 
and. Italian into the Armenian language; 
though some learn the Turkish and Arabic, 
and a few the Latin and Italian. Mr. F. thus 
praises the institution. 


I have seen no convents so good or so 


neat as this; nor have I, in any of the mo-. 


nastic establishments that I have visited, 
met with men of equal talents and acqui- 
sitions, They are clever, enterprising and 
persevering. They made many inquiries 
about the expense that would attend the 
purchase and establishment of a press. 


They ; 


' 








From their inquiries I infer that the estab- 
lishment of a press is a part of their plan. 


Tripoli, 


The next day Messrs. Fisk, Wolff and 
King set out for Tripoli, which stands near 
the foot of Mount Lebanon, where they ar- 
rived on the 2d of October. The place was 
supposed to contain about 15,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 400 or 50°) were Greeks, a few were 
Maronites, and a few Jews. The rest were 
Mussulmen. From the terrace Mr. F. count- 
ed 11 minarets. 


Oct. 4. At half past nine we left Trip- 
oli, rode over a plain, and ascended the 
mountains, till we reached a lofty summit, 
‘with a valley before us, which I cannot 
i better describe, than by calling it’a fright- 
ful chasm in the earth. We dismounted, 
and descended literally by winding stairs, 
nearly to the bottom of the ravine, and 
then, after various windings and gentle 
ascents among shrub-oaks, we reached 
the Convent of Mar Antonius at Khoshiah, 
situated on the side of an almost perpendic. 
ular mountain. We were nine hours on 
aur way from Tripoli to the convent. It 
is a Maronite establishment, and contains 
about 100 monks. They seemed dirty, 
stupid and ignorant. One of the priests 
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told me, that not more than one-fourth of | 


the whole number can read. ‘They have | 
a press in the convent, and print their | 
church books in Syriac and Carshun. | 
The books are printed and bound by the | 
monks. I could not learn from them that | 
they had printed the Bible, or any part of | 
it, except in the form of church lessons. | 
We asked the superior of the convent | 
something about his belief in the Scrip- | 


tures, and he said,—“I believe what the || 


Church believes.” He then inquired 


about our faith, and we replied,—‘*We 


I learn from the Superior that the Maron- 
ites baptize in the same manner as the Syr- 
ians. In administering the Lord’s Supper, 
they give wine only to the priests; to the 
other monks and the common people bread 
alone. He says, the Armenian Catholics 
administer it in the same manner, while the 
Greek Catholics administer it in both kinds , 
to all the communicants. He thought the 


English baptized in the blood of a dove; and | 
one of the priests said, that Paul before his | 
| Cedars, going a little S. of E. In about 


conversion was a Pagan! 

In the evening we had a long dispute 
with several of the priests and monks, 
Our subject was, the marriage of Bishops. | 
We showed them 1 Tim. 3:2, “The hus- 
band of one wife.’? They asserted that | 
the language was not the same in the 
Romish edition. We urged them to pro- 
duce a copy and examine it, but could not 
induce them to do so. 
them 1 Tim. 4:1—3. One of them, with- | 
out reading the whole passage said, **You | 
see it says, forbidding to marry.” 
showed him from the first verse, that the | 


prohibition proceeds from those, who “‘give |, 
heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of , 
While we were discussing this | 


devils.’’ 


believe what the Bible teaches.” | 
| 
i 


We then showed | 


We | 


and other topics, one of the monks took | 
Mr. Wolff out and said to him privately, | 


*6] perceive that you are right, and I wish 
to go with you.” 


Probably, however, he | 
was influenced by mere worldly motives, | 


SEPT. 


so often as nearly to double the distance, 
and yet it isalmost impassable. We often 
crossed narrow ways with a stupendous 
precipice above us of immense rocks piled 
up almost perpendicularly, and a similar 
one below us. 





Mr. Fisk thinks the number of convents on 
, Mount Lebanon to be as follows: 





Greeks, - - . 10 
Syrian Catholics, - o-@ 
Armenian Catholics, - 3 
Greek Catholics, - about 20 
Maronites, - - about 65 

100 


Almost all the Christian inhabitants are 
_Maronites, whose number their Patriarch 
estimates at from 100 to 150,000. 
| 


| Cedars of Lebanon. 


7. Taking a guide, we set out for the 


‘two hours we came in sight of them, and 
in another hour reached them. Instead 
of being on the highest summit of Leba- 

hon, as has sometimes been said, they are 
situated at the foot of a high mountain, 

in what may be considered as the arena 

of a vast amphitheatre, opening to the W. 

_with high mountains on the N. 8. & E. 

The cedars stand on five or six gentle 

elevations, and occupy a spot of ground 

about three-fourths of a mile in circumfer- 
ence. I walked around it in 15 minvtes. 

We measured a number of the trees. The 

largest is upwards of 40 feet in circumfer- 

ence. Six or eight others are also very 
large, several of them nearly the size of the 
largest. But each of these was manifestly 
two trees or more, which have grown togeth- 
er, and now form one. They generally sepa- 
rate a few feet from the ground into the orig- 
inal trees. The handsomest and tallest 


being discontented with his present sitna- || are those of two or three feet in diameter, 
tion and hoping to be more comfortable '' the body straight, the branches almost hor- 


with us. 


The printing establishment is .y or each about 90 feet. 
A monk so high, but some of the oth thi 
went to Europe, learned the art, returned, | Hi at a pk 8 


has been in existence 17 or (8 years. 


made a press, cast the types, and taught | 


others to print. He is now dead, but the 
business is carried on by others.—Towards 
night, on the 6th, Mr. Fisk and his compan- 
ions left Khoshiah for Canobin, the residence 
of the Maronite Patriarch. 


We first ascended a very steep mountain, 
and then descended one of the: steepest I 
eyer attempted to pass. The road turgs 


} 
| 
; 


| izontal, forming a beautiful cone, and 


casting a goodly shade. We measured 
the length of two by the shade, and fonnd 
The largest are not 


are a little higher. They produce a con- 

ical fruit in shane and size like that of the 
pine. I counted them and made the whole 
|number 389. Mr. King counted them, 
, omitting the small saplings, and made the 
number 321. I know not why travellers 
and authors have so Jong and so generally 
given 28, 20,15, 5, or 7 as the number of 
the cedars, It is true, that “of those of su- 
perior size and antiquity,” there are not 4 








| great number; but then there is a regular 
gradation in size, from the largest down to 
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the merest sapling. One man of whom I 
inquired, told me that there are cedars in 
other places on Mount Lebanon, but he 
could not tell where. Several others to 
whom I have put the question, have unan- 
imously assured me that these are the 
only cedars which exist on the mountain. 
They are called in Arabic Ary. The 
Marouites tell me that they have an annual 
feast which they call the Feast of the 
Cedars Before seeing the cedars, I had 
met with a European traveiler who had 
just visited them. He gave a short ac- 
count of them, and concluded with saying, 
‘It is as with miracles; the wonder all 
vanishes when you reach the spot.” 
What is there at which an infidel cannot 
sneer? Yet let even an infidel put himself 
in the place of an Asiatic passing from bar- 
ren desert to barren desert, traversing 
oceans of sand and mountains of naked 
rock, accustomed to countries like Egypt, 
Arabia, Judea, and Asia Minor, abound- 
ing in the best places only with shrubbery 
and fruit trees; let him, with the feelings 
of such a man, climb the ragged rocks, and 
pass the open ravines of Lebanon, and sud- 
denly descry among the hills, a grove of 
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300 trees such as the cedars actually are, 
even at the present day, and he will con- 
fess (hat a fine comparison is Amos 2:9, 
‘‘Whose height was as the height of the 
eedars, and he was strong as the ovks.” 
Let him after a long ride in the heat of the | 
sun, sit down under the shade of a cedar, | 
and contemplate the exact conical form of | 
its top, and the beautiful symmetry of its | 
branches, and he will no longer wonder 
that David compared the people of Israel, | 
in the days of their prosperity, to the 
‘“*zoodly cedars.’ Psalm 80:10. 


A trav- | 


eller, who had just left the forests of Amer- | 


ica, might think this little grove of cedars | 


not worthy of so much notice, but the | 


man who knows how rare large trees are 
in Asia, and how difficult it is find to timber 
for buildigg, will feel at once that what is 


said i . of these trees is perfectly || ? 
pg gece 4 ’ _an American farmer would hardly consider 


natural. It is probable that in the days 
of Solomon and Hiram there were exten- 
sive forests of cedars on Lebanon. 


tion. 


tain, the few that remain may still be 
called **the glory of Lebanon.” 


From the cedars Mr. F. and his company 
returned west to Besharry, distant about one 
hour. Thisis a village E. of Khoshiah and 
S. of Ehden. Ebden and Besharry are rep- 
resented as healthy and delightful places for a 
summer residence, 


A vari- | 
ety of causes may have contributed to | 
their diminution and almost total extinc- | 
Yet, in comp:rison with all the | 


other trees that | have seen on the moun- | Way across the plain of Celo-Syria in a 


|S. and S. E. direction. 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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Snow of Lebanon. 


8. Left Besharry early in the morning 
for Balbec. Passed near the cedars, and 
then ascended the mountain east of them. 
We saw on our left hand, what I take to 
be the highest summit of Lebanon. It has 
often been asserted that there is snow on 
Mount Lebanon during the whole year. 
We wished to ascertain the fact. As the 
heat of summer was now past, we con- 
cluded that if we could find snow in Oc- 
tober, it was not likely to be wanting at 
any season of the year. On reaching the 
summit of the mountain, therefore, we left 
the road, and turned north, in a direction 
which our guide said would carry us to 
snow. After riding without a path, and 
over very bad ground for about an hour, 
we came to a little valley opening to the 
south east, in which the snow was about 
two feet deep. In another valley near 
it, there was a still greater quantity. In 
the course of the day we saw snow at a 
distance in several other places. I strongly 
suspect, however, that mariners often 
mistake the white rock of the mountain 
for snow. At only a short distance it has 
precisely the same appearance, 

Returning from the snow to the road, 
we pursued our way down the mountain 
to Ain el Ata (the fountain of Ata) where 
is a fountain of good water, and the ruins 
of an old village. 


Two or three hours from Ain el Ata brought 
our travellers to Diar el Ahmar, or Red Vil- 
lage, a little, miserable place, where the good 
natured people allowed them to select, for 
their lodging-place, the house that suited them 
best. ‘The earth was the floor, and the bushes 
the roof of it. 


There is a church here, a small, dark, 
damp apartment; and a priest, who 
is old, infirm, stupid and ignorant, and, 
like his parishioners, lives in a shed, which 


suitable for his flocks. 


Ruins of Balbec. 


9. We started early and pursued our 


The plain extends 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
runs nearly N. E. and S. W. It is a fine 
rich plain, but badly cultivated. We 
passed only one small village, and saw no- 
other houses. Two large flocks of sheep 
and goats, attended by their Bedouin 
shepherds were feeding near our road. 
Balbec is at the extremity of the plain . 
at the foot of Anti-Libanus, which is 


‘icalled in Arabic Dood Libnan, or Jibet 
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Ersharki, to distinguish it from Lebanon, 
which is called Jibel Libnan, or Jibel El 
Gharby. The principal thing to be seen 
at Balbec, is the Temple of the Sun, which 
stands in the N. W. part of the present 
town. A great part of the walls and many 
of the columns are stil] standing. The 
whole length of the building from E. to W. 
is near 300 paces, and the width from N. 
to S. about 170 paces at the west end: the 
east end is much narrower. There are 
various indications that many parts of the 
walls are more modern than the original 
building, and that what was first a place of 
idolatrous worship, has been more recently 
a Turkish fortress. Where there was at 
first only a row of columns, there is now a 
strong wall, and one of the columns now 
stands in the wall. Others are fallen 
and the several pieces are wrought in as 
parts of the modern structure. Many of 
the doors and windows have been walled 
up, apertures being left for firing on a be- 
sieging enemy. ‘The portico at the east 
end, which was open, is now closed up, 
and even without a gate. Next to this 
portico is a hexagonal apartment 55 paces 
in diameter. West of this, the building is 
much wider: and outside of this room are 
the entrances of two arches, one on the 
W. side and one on the S. These arches 
run VW. about 130 paces, and a similar 
arch runs from one to the other 120 paces. 
These arches and several dark rooms con- 
nected with them, but now principally 
closed up, constitute the lower story of 
the building. ‘There are several passages 
leading to the upper story, which was the 
principal part of the temple. From the 
hexagonal room you enter the largest, 
though probably not the most splendid 
apartment of the temple. It is 125 paces 
from N. to 8. and not much less from E, 
to W. On the N. and S., sides are several 
niches where statues were probably erect- 
ed. The ruins of a wall show that an inner 
apartment occupied the centre of this 
apartment, a room within a room. The 
two arches above-mentioned terminate 
with this apartment. W. of it is another 
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ef about the same extent from E, to W., | 


but much narrower from N. to S. 


On the | 


two sides of this were rows of Corinthian | 


columns at least seventeen inarow. On 
the S. side six are still standing and entire. 
This apartment extends to the W. end 
of the building. 5. of it there is another 


temple, which retains more of elegance | 


than any part of the whole. It was no 


doubt originally a separate temple, for. 


though now united, the wall which joins | 


the two, is comparatively modern. 
temple is 53 puces long from E. to W., 
and 26 from N. to S. It was surrounded 
by a row of Corinthian columns about 40 
in number, each 6 feet in diameter, and 


This | 


} 
| 


—— 
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including the capital and architrave, near 
70 feet high. The pedestals at the same 
time stand on the second story about 30 
or 40 feet from the ground, so that the im- 
mense stones which compose the archi- 
trave are 100 feet from the ground. The 
shaft of each column consists of three 
stones. We measured one that was fallen 
and found the first stone 23 feet long; the 
second 15 feet; the third 12, and the cap. 
ital 6. The thickness of the architrave, 
I judged to be 10 or 12 feet, and each 
stone is about 15 feet long, and 8 or 10 
wide. How was it ever possible to ele- 
vate those stones to the height of 100 feet? 
Here also the portico at the east has 
been walled up. From this a large door 
leads into the body of the temple. As you 
enter, you observe over your head an 
immense stone, that has sunk several feet 
from its proper place, and hangs in a most 
threatening position over the passage. 
On this an eagle is engraved, and an ange} 
on the one adjoining it. Within, there 
are 14 fluted columns, and a great number 
of false doors, with finely wrought entabla- 
'tures. A few steps E. of this, is another 
building, or another part of the great 
_whole, connected with the other parts, but 
by walls of modern construction. In the 
upper part of this building there is one 
_large room, with four small ones at the 
four corners; and underneath, a subterra- 
| nean apartment called the prison of blood, 
| because it is said that men who were con- 
'demned to death used to be cast into it 
_and left to perish. One of the greatest 
| wonders of the whole building is the lerge 
_stones which are found in the walls near 
|the N. W. corner. On the west side 
there are nine stones in a row, each 30 
feet long, about 10 thick, and 12 high, 
These constitute the foundation of a wall 
which seems never to have been finished. 
Ou the west side there are two tiers of 
large stones, three in each. The lower 
tier is raised 15 feet from the ground; the 
height and thickness of the stones appear 








oe ete 


'to be the same with those on the N. side, 
so that the upper tier is about 27 feet from 
_the ground, and each of these 6 stones is 


upwards of 60 feet in length. Here again 
one asks with amazement, “how was it 
ever possible to raise a stone 60 feet by 
10 and 12!’ The Arabs who were around 
us while we were looking at the temple, 
said it was done by Satan. Magnificent 
as this temple must have been, | strongly 
suspect the original plan was uever com- 
pleted. The unfinished wall near the 
N. W. corner indicates this. An: I am 
inclined to think the original plan con- 
templated a small temple west of the large 
one, like that on the soyth. This wou!d 
have given remarkable unity and propor- 
tion to the whole. ‘There is indeed now 
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more of unity and elegance than in the 
temples of t, and larger stones are 
used; but the temple of Carnac is much 
larger and more magnificent. Most of the 
magnificent works of Egypt are composed 
of materials brought from a distance, but 
Balbec was built of a kind of stone, that 
abounds in the vicinity. . 

Balbec is now a ruinous village, con- 
taining about 200 human dwellings. There 
are a few families of Greek Catholics, the 
only Christians in the place. With them 
we lodged, and before parting, gave them 
several copies of the Scriptures, The 
great body of the inhabitants are Metonalis, 
who are numerous in the adjacent parts. 
They are Mussulmans of the sect of Ali, 
like the Persians. ‘They are numerous at 
Tyre, and are found in some places on 
Mount Lebanon. Balbec is now gov- 
erned by an Emir, who is only 19 or 20 
years old. He had long been at war with 
an uncle, who had command of some vil- 
lage or district in the vicinity. The day 
that we arrived at Balbec, they had an 
interview, by desire of the Emir, and pre- 
tended to make peace. The Emir con- 
ducted his uncle into Balbec in the after- 
noon with great pomp. His horsemen to 
the number of more than 100 pranced 
their Arabian steeds about the plain, and 
fired their muskets and pistols in the air; 
and the women came out of the village to 
meet them with songs and instruments of 
music. In the evening we heard that on 
reaching his dwelling, the Emir had quietly 
put his uncle in chains. What was to 
follow, we did not learn. The Metonalis 
have the reputation, among the other 
inhabitants of the country, of being treach- 
erous, thievish, robbers, and in a word, a 
lawless banditti. 


Fearing some exactions from the Emir aad 
his subjects, the travellers left Balbee before 
day on the 10th, guided by the stars. 


We had not proceeded far, before the 
clouds gathered and it soon began to rain. 
Our guide lost his way, and we were obliged 
to stop and wait in the open field, while 
the rain fell in torrents. We could find 
no shelter and had no idea of the direction 
in which we ought to move. Making the 
best use we could of our umbrellas and 
cloaks, we waited for the morning. Our 
situation gave me a lively impression of 
the force of David’s words—‘*My soul 
waiteth for thee, more than they that 
wait for the morning” At last the morn- 
ing came, and the rain ceased. 


Zale, at which they arrived about ‘one 
o'clock, is a finely situated village, at the foot 
of Mount Lebanon, coataining not far from a 

VOL. XxX. 


thousand families, chiefly-Christians. They 
next visited Mar Ephraim, a Syrian convent, 
on the other side of the mountain, in a south 
direction. 


Languages, Dialects, &c. used by Syriac 
Christians and Others. 


The Syriac is the sacred and ecclesias- 
tical language of the Syriac church, but 
their vernacular tongue is Arabic. Most 
of the ecclesiastics are able to read Syriac; 
that is to say, they know the letters, and 
can pronounce the words, and probably 
most of them understand the meaning of 





| now and then a word. A few understand 
| the language grammatically, but very few, 
| I apprehend, can speak it. Their public 
| prayers are in Syriac, but the Scripture 

lessons are read in Arabic, though with the 
Syriac alphabet. This is what they call 
Carshun. They have the Gospels printed 
in Syriac and Carshun, in paralle] columns. 
The Maronites, who are in their origin 
Syrians, use also the Carshun. This con- 
fusion of languages and alphabets is very 
common in the East. The Armenians 
use the Turkish language, with the Arme- 
nian alphabet. Many of them, particu- 
larly in Asia Mmor, are acquainted with 
no other language, not even the Armenian. 
The Greeks in Asia Minor are generally 
ignorant of Greek, and use Turkish in 
Greek letters. Their church service is 
stillexclusively in ancient Greek, and that 
of the Armenians in ancient Armenian. 
The Catholics have prepared prayers in 
Greek, with the Latin alphabet, so that 
they may be read by the Latin missicua- 
ries to the Greek Catholics. ‘The Polish 
and German Jews write German; the 
Spanish Jews, Spanish; and the Barbary 
Jews, Arabic; but all with the Heb: -w 
alphabet. This chaos of dialects, serves 
to multiply labor and expense for missiou- 
aries and Bible Societies. All these classes 
of people must be furnished with the Bi- 
ble, and must have the Gospel preached 
to them. ‘The harvest is plenteous, tut 
the laborers are few. May the Lord of 
the harvest send forth more laborers. 

13. We left Mar Ephraim a little after 
day break, and followed a westerly course 
till we came to the plain of Beyrout, about 
two hours from the city, and then turning 
north, we proceeded to Antoora, where we 
arrived 14 hours after setting out, having 
rested one hour and a half by the way. 

15. Mr. King and myseli went to Aris- 
sa, and thence to Kraim about half an he °*r 
north of it. Kraim is at the same time a 
convent and a college. ‘The whole num- 
ber of the priests, monks and students, is 
about 25. They pursue their studies in 








Armenian, but learn also Turkish, and 
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some of them Arabic, Italian and Latin. 
They showed us a collection of Italian 
and Latin books, amounting to 5 or 600 
volumes. Among them were four folio 
volumes of the Pope’s Bulls. The convent 
is badly situated at the bottom of a rav- 
ine, where | should think it could not be 
very healthy. 

From Kraim we went half an hour fur- 
ther north to the Maronite college of Ain 
Warka. The Emir Bashir, when we saw 
him in Egypt, recommended Ain Warka 
to us as the best college for Arabic on 
Mount Lebanon. The principal teacher 
is Hannah Stambuli, who is reputed a man 
oflearning. There are two or three other 
priests, who teach Syriac and Arabic. 
The number of pupils is about 20. The 
situation of the place is low and disagree- 
able, and there is great want of neatness. 
From Ain Warka we went §S. E. in about 
an hour and a half to Bzomar. In the 
evening we had along religious discussion 
with two bishops. They disputed zealous- 
ly, but very civilly. 


Messrs. Fisk and King returned to Antoora 
on the 16th. ,Four days after, Mr. Fisk, in 
company with Mr. Jowett, again visited Bzo- 
mar,and sold tothe Armenians 50 Testaments 
and five Bibles. Oct. 22d Mr. Fisk termin- 
ated his residence at Antoora, and returned 
to Beyrout; where, on the 25th, he sold 
400 Psalters to a Catholic, who purchased to 
sell again. 


The Druses, Metonalis, and Ansareeah. 


25. Ihave now been more than three 
months on Mount Lebanon and in its vi- 
cinity. My information concerning the 
country and the people who inhabit it, is 
still very imperfect. It is an interesting 


country, and [ trust will be the field, both | 


of thorough missionary investigation and 
of extensive and successful] missionary la- 
bor. There are several classes of people, 
of whom I have had opportunity to collect 
but very little information. Of two or 
three I will relate a few things. 

1. The Druses. They inhabit gener- 
ally the parts of Lebanon south of Bey- 
rout and Der el Kamer, while the Maron- 
ites inhabit the more northern parts, though 
they have not an exact division of territory, 
and are often found living together in the 
same villages. The Bishop Hisanab Ma- 
roni tells me, that he has a manuscript, 
which was taken from the Druses in time 
of civil war, and which contains an ac- 
count of their religion. It speaks much 
of Hakem Bamr, he who has appeared in 
the world six times; viz. in the persons of 
Adam, Pythagoras, Jesus Christ, the Ca- 
liph Hakem, and two others. 
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the world, and is soon to appear a seventh 
time to destroy his enemies, and put the 
whole world in subjection to the Druses, 
The bishop tells me, that images of the calf 
have been found in their houses. They 
say, however, that they do not worship 
them, nor do their books make any men- 
tion of this. It remains to be ascertained 
whether they do actually worship the calf, 
or whether they have imagesof it for some 
other purpose, or whether the whole story 
is a slander of their enemies. It is said, 
that they are so far from having the spirit 
of proselytism, that they will not receive 
proselytes, and if a foreigner wishes to 
embrace their religion they will not admit 
him. They are allowed, when occasion 
requires, to feign’ themselves Mussulmans, 
or Christians, or of any other religion. They 
are said to he notorious for incest. Vol- 
ney supposed the number of Druses to be 
120,000. Mr. Connor bas stated it at 
70,000. ‘The estimates given me by Franks 
and Maronites, who are acquainted with 
their country, are 40, 50, and 60,000. Vol- 
ney has an article ii the first volume of 
his travels, on the history and religion of 
this singular people. He traces their ori- 
gin to Hakem-b’amar-Allah, or Hakem- 
b’amar-he, who was Caliph in Egypt at 
the close of the tenth century. De Sacy 
has given, in his Chrestomathie, the life of 
Hakem by Taky Eddin Makrizi, and also 
some extracts from the books of the 
Druses. | have no doubt, however, that 
by a residence of a few months among 
them, one might collect much new and in- 
teresting information, and we may hope, 
also, prepare the: way for doing them 
good. 

2. The Metonalis. Volney gives a 
short account, also, of this people. 

3. The Ansareeah. At first, I found 
it difficult to make myself understood, 
when making inquiries about this people, 
because I called them Ansari. Christians 
are called in Arabic Nassari, ( Nazarenes,) 
and every body thought | was inquiring 
about Christians. A Maronite told me, that 
that Ansareeah is a diminutive from Nas- 
sari, meaning little Christians, because 
their religion is a corruption of Christiani- 
ty, and they still have a little of Chris- 
tianity in their religion. They generally 
inhabit the mountains north ef Trepoli, 
towards Latiched and Antioch. ‘Their 
religion seems to be a mixture of Mo- 
hammedanism, Paganism, and Christianity. 
Assemanni describes the origin of this sect 
in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, Vol. 2, p. 
329. He gives a brief account of an old 
man, who founded this sect, &nno Gre- 
corum, 1202. He states, p. 315, that what 
he calls the Greek era was 309 or 311 
B.C. He makes the origin of the Ansa- 
reeah, therefore, to be Anno Domini 893 
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or 895. The founder of the sect lived at 
the village of Nazaria, in the region of 
Akula, (in Arabia Cupha,) and acquired 
great reputation for sanctity by his fasts, 
and poverty, and prayers. His followers 
soon became numerous, and he chose 12 
from among them, whom he sent forth to 
preach his new doctrines to the people. 
The commander of the place perceived 
this, and imprisoned the old man, laying 
himself under an oath to crucify him next 
day. The same night, however, he went 
to bed intoxicated, having commanded the 
key of the cell in which the old man was 
confined to be placed under the head of his 
bed. A damsel, who was used to sleep in the 
same room with the commander, pitying 
the old man, because she believed him de- 
voted to fasting and prayer, observed her 
master asleep and stole the keys, opened 
the old man’s prison, set him at liberty, 
aad replaced the key in its place. 
morning, when the commander opened the 
prison and found no one in it, he believed 
the prisoner to have been delivered by 
miracle. This was divulged, and produc- 
ed the belief that he had been delivered 
by angels. He wrote his dogmas, which 
were of this sort. ‘‘I such an one, son of 
Ottiman, of the village of Nazaria, have 
seen Christ, who is Jesus, and also the 
Word; and also the Director and Ahmed, 
son of Mohammed, son of Hanapha of the 
sons of Ali, and the ange] Gabriel himself; 
and he said to me—‘*Thou art he who 
readest. Thou art truth. Thou art the 
came] that bearest anger against the infi- 
dels. Thou art the mare that bearest the 
burden of believers. Thou art the Spirit. 
Thou art ‘John the son of Zechariah. 
Preach, therefore, to men that they bend 
their knees four times in prayer; twice 
before the rising of the sun, and twice be- 
fore it sets; turning towards Jerusalem and 
saying each time these three verses—God 
exalted above all—God high above all— 
God greatest of all. That they do no work 
on thefsecond and fourth feasts; that they 
fast two days every year, (et membrorum 
virilium ablutionem ne frequentent;) that 
they drink no beer, (sicera,) but wine as 
mouch as they will; and that they eat not 
the flesh of wild beasts.”®? These dogmas 
were promulgated in Syria, and have con- 
tinued till the present day. Such is the 
account which Assemanni has translated 
from the Syriac of Gregory Bar Hebracus, 
of the origin of the Ansareeah. It may 
be true, but it seems very much like a 
story fabricated to answer a purpose, or 
at least very much exaggerated. Accounts 
are given of the religious worship of this 
people, which, if true, are quite as indecent 
as any thing in Hindoo worship. 
are represented by their neighbors asa sav- 
age race of thieves, robbers, and murder- 


In the 
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ers. It is desirable that their true history, 
character and principles should be known, 
and however impure or barbarous they 
may now be, yet we know that the Gos- 
pel, when accompanied by the influences 
of the Spirit, can recal them to Christian 
purity and Christian meekness. 


JOURNAL OF MR. KING. 
. (Continued from p. 213.) 


As Messrs. King and Fisk were much to- 

gether during the month of October, théir | 
journals for that time, as was to be expected, 

relate in general to the same occurrences. It 

was in this month, that the visit was paid to 

the natural curiesities of Lebanon, and to the 

ruins of Balbec, of which there is a descrip- 
tion in the preceding pages. To avoid repe- 
tition, we make, from the journal for Octo- 
ber, but one extract, which relates to an ad- 
venture at the convent of Mar Antonius 
Khoshiah, situated on the side of an almost 
perpendicular mountain. See p. 269. 


Oct. 5. 1823. While in the chapel in the 
morning, I saw an old man kneeling very 
devoutly before the altar, and I desired to 
see him and converse with him. His beard 
was long and flowing, and white as snow. 
His countenance was meagre and pale, and 
his skin withered. His eyes were sunk 
deep in his head, and were raised towards 
an image of the Savior. 

‘Towards evening, I said to the Superior, 
**] wish to see that old man;” and he gave 
me permission to go ta his room. I found 
him sitting on the cold stone floor, before 
the door of his cell. I accosted him b 
saying, ‘‘How do you do, old man? I have 
come to see you, because! love to con- 
verse with old men, who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ—which I hope you do.” 

He seemed surprised at this address, 
and slowly rising, opened his door, and 
invited me to sit down with him. 

‘““What is your age?” saidI. ‘Ninety 
years,”’ replied he with a trembling voice. 
“How long have you been in -this con- 
vent?” Old Man. “Forty years.” J, 
**You are an old man, your days are al- 
most finished; and if you are a true be- 
liever in Jesus, you will soon behold him 
as he is. You will soon put off this feeble 
body, and rise to immortality. You will 
soon be admitted to the society of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, the prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs in the kingdom of 
heaven. Does the thought of this give you 
pleasure?” 

Old Man. ‘“Surely.it does. What 
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have I to live for?” J. **When you think 
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of death, are you not afraid?” Old Man. , 
‘Death is bitter!” 
I. “Do you feel as if you were per-— 
fect? Do you not find in yourself a con- | 
tinual struggle between the old man and > 
the new?” | 
To this he replied by simply pgmting to | 
the cross, and the image of the virgin, | 
which hung over the head of his humble | 
couch. 
I then explained to him my views of the | 
way of salvation by Christ alone, and | 
spoke to him of the day, which I believed | 
was approaching, when all should know | 
Jesus Christ. 1 also spoke to him of the 
importance of praying to Him, and to | 
the Father, and to the Holy Spirit. 
He looked at me and listened with a 
kind of wonder; and as I took my leave | 
of him, he took me by the hand, pressed | 
it affectionately, and blessed me. 


Early in November Mr. King returned to | 
Der el Kamer, where he was very cordially 
welcomed by the Arabs. Soon after this he 
received a letter from Mr. Wolff, who was 
then at Damascus, informing him of his de-| 
termination to set out immediately for Persia. 
—On the 18th Mr. King revisited DB: yrout 
to meet Messrs. Goodell and Bird, and | 
thcir wives, who had just arrived. After | 
speaking of the kindness of Mr. Abbott, the | 
English Consul, he adds: 


Every thing with regard to the arrival, 
reception, and establishment of the mis- 
sion family here, bas been ordered in the 
most favorable manner. It is the Lord‘s 
doing, and blessed be hisname. Mr. Fisk 
can vow say, “*With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become | 
two bands.” 





Meeting with Hanna Domani, on the 5th | 
of Dec. in the market place, Mr. King invited 
him to take lodgings in the mission house. 
This young man is probably the son of Yoo- | 
soof Domani, (Doomanée, p. 211,) who was_ 
his instructer in Arabic at Der el Kamer. | 
‘The reader will hear more of him shortly. 


11. I had some conversation with a | 
Mussu]man of the Green Turban, who had | 
agreed to sell me some books, To day he | 
told me, that he had consulted some great | 
man on the subject, and that he now feared | 
to sell them to me, “‘lest in so doing his soul | 
should go into everlasting fire.” ‘It is 
accounted sin with us,” said he, “to seJJ 
the Koran, or Delayel Hairat, to a Chris- | 
tian. | believe in Christ,” continued he, | 
Sand when I die, } hope to go where he | 
is.” **] know that you believe in Christ,” | 
said I, ‘for your Koran speaks of Jesus, | 
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think the greatest, Christ, orMahommed?” 
“Surely Mohammed,” was his answer, 
i then explained to him in few words my 
belief in Christ. But my friend Domani, 
interrupted me by attacking him very vio- 
lently, and the Mus-ulman growing warm, 
I broke off the conversation. 

17. In the evening, after much conver- 
sation with young Domani, he told me, 
“that since he had conversed with me at 
Der el Kamar he could not rejoice as for- 
merly in bowing to images and pictures; 
that his heart wavered; and that he had 
pot, for some time past, bowed to them 
when he entered a church.” He says that 
since he became acquainted with me, he 
has read the whole Bible through twice, 
and part of it again. ThisI can believe, 
as he reads very rapidly, and reads night 
and day. 

18. Went to the market place to attend 


| to some business, and as | passed the shop 


of a Mussulman, with whom I had con- 
versed several times, he beckoned to me 
to come and take a seat with him. I ac- 


|| cepted his invitation, and conversed with 
| him about the Gospel of Christ, and also 


about many other subjects. 

While | was Mtting with him, a blind 
man came along and asked alms, to whom 
J gave afew paras. A Mussulman, who 


| stood by, remarked, that 1 was a good 


man, for that he saw me, a few days since, 
give alms to another blind man, and turn- 
ing to me said, “‘you are a good man.” 
‘In the sight of men,’ replied I, “I may 
be; but in the sight of God, who demands 
perfect purity of heart, of thought, of soul, 
I cannot say ‘hat | am good. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, continued I, demands not 
only that our actions should be good, but 
that our thoughts and our words should be 
good. You cannot judge of the Gospel, 
merely from what you see of Christians 
here; many of them do not read the Bible; 
very few act according to it. If all’ men 
acted according to that rule, there would 
be no lying, vor cheating, nor quarrcliing; 
we should ajl love one another, and this 
earth would be like the gardens above,— 
like heaven.” 

I spoke of the gardens above, but so 
guarded my language, by explaining what 
I meant, that no one should suppose I had 
reference to such gardens of pleasure as 
the Koran speaks of. 

The Mussulmans who were present said, 
‘That is true—he speaks well—he is dil- 
ferent from the Christians here.” 


Of the reesons which induced Messrs, 
King and Bird to proceed to Jerusalem, infor- 
mation has been given in a past number of 
our work. The religious-services performed, 
when on the point of their departure, are in 
imitation of high examples. 
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Jan. 2, 1824, Just as we were about coin- 
mencing our journey, Mr. Jowett read a 
part of the 20th chapter of Acts; after 
which we all kneeled down together, and 
having commended the dear brethren and 
sisters, whom we were all about to leave, 
to the Lord and to the word of his grace, 
Mr. Bird and myself bade them farewell, 
and departed. 


The next day Messrs King and Pird arrived 
at Saide, the ancient Sidon, at which St. Paul 
touched on his voyage to Rome, Acts xxvii, 
$3. Here they remained till the 5th, when 
they proceeded to Soor, the ancient Tyre, 
where they were welcomed to the house of 
an Arab, named Nicoola Manassa, with whom 
Mr. King had become acquainted at Der el 
Kamer. Mr. K. speaks well of the domestic 
arrangements of his house. His wife is among 
the few women of that country, who can read 
and write. 


Ruins of Tyre. 


On the 6th our travellers spent some time 
in surveying the ruins of Tyre. 


We set out from the north side of the 
village, and rowed some distance from land 
around the west end of the island to the 
south side, till we came near the neck, 
which now joins the island to the main 
land. Then we returned, keeping a little 
nearer to the land, though we could not 
approach very near on account of the 
waves which ran high, and the rocks and 
shoals with which the island 1s surrounded. 
(I say tsland, referring to what it was for- 
merly.) 

During our eXcursion, we saw a vast 
number of columns, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the land, and some of them ten 
or fifteen feet under water. In some places 
we saw eight or ten lying ina row near 
each other; and in one place forty or fifty. 
Of these last, some were above the water, 
some half under, and others wholly im- 
mersed. ‘The shore on the west, in some 
places, seemed to be lined with them. 
Those under water, are, for the most part, 
to be found on the south and the north of 
the island. 

Beyond them, rises above the water what 
appears, at a distance, to be a rock, or 
ledge of rocks. Those on the south we 
went to, and found them to be, evidently, 
the remains of an ancient wall, the cement 
of which has become hard as the stones 
which are joined to it. Those on the north, 

Wwe were told, were similar; but our host 
did not like to go with us, as jhe waves 
ran high. 


| 





That the island was once of far greater 


extent than itis now, I have no doubt, 
both from the appearance of the ancient 
walls, above mentioned, and from the vast 
ruins, both of columns and hewn stones, 
which lie between them and the present 
island. 

That such an immense number of large 
columns should have been carried and 
thrown into the sea, merely to get them 


had they been transplanted for any milita- 
ry purposes, they would not have been 
thrown about in such a promiscuous man- 
ner. It seems to me most probable, that 
where the waves of the sea now roll, once 
stood beautiful and lofty mansions sup- 
ported by these majestic columns; so that 
it may be emphatically said, that Tyre 
‘thas never been any more,” according to 
the prophecy of Ezekiel. 

Though the present village of Tyre is a 
handsome little village for this country, 
and occupies perhaps half the present 
island, still, compared with what it was 
once, it is nothing, either in size or in 
grandeur. 

Suppose that, by some disaster of war, 
the great city of Paris should be laid in 
ruins—the trees of her Elisian fields and 
beautiful gardens, cut down; and the 
statues, which adorn them, overthrown 
and broken in pieces—her fountains of 
water, stopped up—and the royal palaces 
razed to the ground; and every high house, 
and every low house mingled in one com- 
mon ruin; so that it should become a dwell- 
ing place for owls, and for satyrs to dance 
in. Suppose that, in the course of time, 
a few Frenchmen should build up, out of 
its ruins, two or three hundred houses, one 
or two stories high, without taste, without 
order; and an English or American tray- 
eller, who has seen Paris as it now is, 
should happen to arrive there, without 
knowing beforehand of its destruction: 
would he not stand in astonishment, and 
say, **Paris is no more!”’ 

So no man can read the grand descrip- 
tion given of Tyre, by the prophet Ezekiel, 
(chapters xxviith and xxviiith,) and then 
view it as it now is, without confessing, 


|| that the Lord of Hosts hath indeed stained 
|| the pride of all glory! (Isaiah xxiij, 9th) 


and that Tyre is no more! 

An awful lesson is this to all great mer- 
cantile cities, which grow proud of their 
wealth, and forget the God, who has given 
them prosperity! One day of indignation 
from the Lord may lay all their beauty in 
the dust, and sweep them from the face of 
the earth. 


Mr. Fisk, also, surveyed these ruins, on 
another occasion; and some farther informa- 
tion respecting them, from his journal, will 





came into a future number. 


off from the land, I cannot beijieve. And - 
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MISSION IN CEYLON, 


JOURNAL OF MR. WINSLOW AT OODOO- 
VILLE. 


(Continued from p. 177.) 


March 30, 1823. Our congregation to 
day was larger than usual, there being 
near 60 men and women, and 240 boys 
and girls; and what was particularly en- | 
couraging, 25 men and women, some of 
them among the most respectable around 
us, Came into our verandah to attend the | 
second meeting held for free and personal | 








conversation with those who wish “‘to | 


know the way of God more perfectly.” | 
It should be remarked in speaking of con- | 
gregations here, that though we might in } 
some public places collect more perhaps | 
than we could address; and so perhaps be | 
able to talk of hundreds and thousands; | 
it is so disgraceful for any to come often ! 
to our appointed places of worship, that it | 
is a great thing to have but a few tolerably |, 
constant hearers. 


Exploring Tour. 


April 1. Spent the day in company , 
with brother Spaulding in visiting the re- | 
motest parts of Manepy and Oodooville, | 
and the region between us and Jaffna | 
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which we had not before thoroughly ex-— 


plored. We found the population large, 
and though so nearly within the sound of 
the Gospel, the people generally were 
very ignorant. The morning being warm 
we took our horses something more than 
than two miles, and then leaving them 
went by different routes between the roads 
leading from Jaffna to Manepy and Oo- 
dooville, to search out the land. I passed 
at first through rather a barren, sandy 
country, with here and there a grove of 
palms. The inhabitants were few and 
scattered. Almost the first man I met 
was a Vedan, the police officer of a village, 
to whom I talked some time and gave a 
tract. He said, “Idolatry is wrong, the 
people are ignorant, they ought to be in- 
structed.”” Soon after leaving him, came 
to a number of women, who were digging, 
on the barren plain, a small root about the 
size of a clover, which is used in dying 
cloth, and makes a durable red color. 
They were so entirely ignorant that I 
could scarcely make them understand the 
most simple truths. They seemed only to 


know how to use their little wooden bar, | 


pointed with iron, with which they dug the 
roots. I next went to a neat and decent 
looking mud house, and found among 
others a very respectable looking woman, 


~ 


| 


| 
| 


—_—- 
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who seemed perfectly indifferent to me 
and to my message. She walked back 
and forth in the yard in front of her mud 
cabin, as erect, and with as much state, as 
a Sultana. In one other instance, during 
the day, I met with still worse reception; 
but through the influence, I believe, of 
fear. I had gone into a yard where was a 
neat but small mud cabin, with several 
others near, and having sat down in the 
verandah, spoke to the woman of the 
house, who was at a little distance mend- 
ing or making a basket from the leaves of 
the Palmyra tree. She was as much 
alarmed as though a robber had come, and 
hurried away, saying, “there are only 
women here—no men—you cannot come.”’ 
In a moment after she returned, having 
called all the women in the neighborhood, 
and attempted to drive me away. I told 
her and the others with her, not to be 
alarmed; I had come to do them good and 
not hurt; and attempted to quiet and talk 
with them. But their countenances ex- 
pressed the greatest terror; and they did 
not dare to approach within several rods. 
At this distance several of them stopped, 
and heard what I had to say; but seemed 
much relieved when I proposed to go. 
From several other more respectable wo- 
men, and from several companies of men, 
I met with a different reception. 


Silver-Smiths. 


In the afternoon I visited several silver 


smiths at their shops, a kind of open shed. 
| Their method of working the precious 
_ metals is very simple, and they show con- 





siderable skill. Rings, beads, jewels, &c. 


|| they prepare with a great deal of neatness 


and despatch. They have a small pot of 
charcoal, which is made to burn by blow- 
ing with the mouth through a thin iron 
tube of about a foot long, something like 
a crucible. ‘The metal is placed, amidst 
the burning charcoal, under this blow-pipe, 
and easily melted; but their tools for shap- 
ing it seem almost as little adapted to the 
work as would those of a common black- 
smith. A smallanvil, a hammer, and a pair 
or two of pincers and files, were all that I 
saw; though they were making gold ear- 
rings. With many of this class of peo- 
ple I conversed, and visited many houses 
where they received the word with more 
or less attention. 


A Deist. 


At length came to the house of one of 
the richest natives in that part near Jaffna, 
and formerly the head man of the parish. 
He treated me with the greatest politeness, 
and offered any thing his house afforded 
for my refreshment. In conversation he 
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professed to have renounced heathenism, 
and to be a pure deist. He said, ‘*there 
is one God and every thing is a part of 
him; and that by good deeds alone we can 
go to heaven.” When I attempted to 
open to him the true plan of salvation, he 
said, I have long wished to see some of 
the missionaries, and talk with them, as I 
am convinced that idol worship is absurd. 
Throughout the whole time, he treated me 
very kindly, and appeared to receive well 
all that I said. 

As the day was sinking in the west, I 
took, in company with brother Spaulding, 
the road to Manepy, which winds along 
by the side of extensive paddy fields on 
the one side, and the villages which we 
have been visiting on the other. ‘The sea 
on our right, on which the last rays of the 
sun were glimmering, was in view, for 
about two miles; and we enjoyed our 
Weary walk, conversing more on the 
moral than on the natural scenery around 
us. Not because it was more cheering— 
Alas! darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. 


An Inquirer. 


4. Had an interesting conversation 
with the Interpreter of the court at Malla- 
gum, one of the most respectable natives 
in this region. He has some acquaintance 
with the Christian scriptures. About a 
year ago he began to read the Old Testa- 
ment in course; but proceeded no farther 
than Leviticus, when he tired out among 
the ceremonies and laws of Moses. He 
however seems still ready to hear the 
truth, and not quite satisfied with the 
experiment he has made. In the course 
of our conversation to day, he had three 
difficulties;—one, that Christians say all 
wicked people will go to hell, to one 
place, whereas there are many kinds of 
wicked people. Some commit great sins; 
some less; while all are to be, as he sup- 
posed, punished alike. Another was, that 
children are liable to go hell. Now, said 
he, putting his hand on the head of a fine 
boy about eight years of age, this little 
innocent boy never did any thing wrong 
in his life; and I cannot believe any re- 
ligion that says he is liable to go to 
hell. Another difficulty is about beasts. 
The Christian religion says, there are 
only two places, heaven and hell; there- 
fore he thought beasts must go to one or 
the other.—I talked with him freely on 
these and other subjects, and endeavored 
to show him wherein he had wrong no- 
tions of the Christian religion. He seemed 


in part satisfied, and I believe almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian. 


| beginning of the Tamul New Year. 
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A Sabbath-School. 


6. Commenced a Sabbath-School to- 
day with 165 boys, divided into 12 classes. 
A small school for girls and women was 
commenced a few Sabbaths ago, by Mrs. 
W., but at present there are, besides, our 
own family, only 3 girls and 1 woman. — 
12. Spent the day at Manepy wit- 
nessing the heathenish ceremonies at the 
temple of Pallear. It was the closing of 
the principal annual ceremonies, and the 
The 
idol was carried out on a large car, after 
which more than thirty rolled in the sand 
and dirt, the whole length of the circuit. 
It was an affecting sight. 


Consecrated Bathing-place. 


12. Have just returned from visiting 
a holy bathing place a few miles beyond 
Tillipally, to which great numbers resort 
annually at this season. The origin of 
the worship is said to be as follows. The 
daughter of a certain king had the misfor- 
tune to have a horse’s head. 1 o obtain 
a human shape, she paid devout homage to 
Corda-Suamy, the son of Sivan, and he 
appearing to her, ordered her to bathe in 
this place. She did so, and obtained a 
handsome female face. In gratitude to 
her god, she built a temple not far distant, 
to Corda-Suamy; and also taught the 
people to worship him by bathing as she 
had done. 

I went as far as Tillipally the preceding 
night, and at dawn of day proceeded to 
the place of worship. Though I did not 
know the way,I soon found it unnecessary 
to inquire. The roads were filled with 
people, and all were bending their course 
in the same direction. As I[ drew near, 
and saw the multitudes in their finest white 
clothes, winding their way along the foot- 
paths, now over the barren and stony fields, 
whitened by their number, and now again 
lost amidst the low shrubbery near the sea, 
I was forcibly reminded of similar scenes 
in my native land, when I have seen the 
people flocking from the fields and from 
the woods to the house of God; but oh! 
how different the moral aspect of the 
scene! There, they were hastening to 
engage in a most ennobling worship; here, 
to bow down to senseless idols. ‘The sun 
was just rising in all his splendor, as I 
came down to the beach, which was cov- 
ered for a quarter of a mile by the throng. 
Perhaps a hundred men, women, and 
children were at that moment in the water. 
As they went down to bathe they threw 
off their upper cloth, and clasping their 
hands together, and raising them over 
their heads, went slowly a sufficient dis- 





tance into the water, and then plunged 
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with their faces downward so as to meet 
the waves rolling into the shore. They 
also took up a small quantity of water in 
their hands, tasted it, and poured it out as 
a libation. Near the shore, on the beach, 
were two small stands composed of four 


stakes surrounded on three sides with a | 
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many facts and particulars given. All 
were much interested, and some affected 
to tears. A Brahmin was present, and one 
of our neighbors, who has been of late more 
attentive to the truth, had come in and 
seated himself, and was seen to weep. 

6. Accompanied the brethren Spauld- 





cloth. In each of these was one or more || ing and Woodward to Caradive, a popu- 
small brass idol, such as those often shown || lous island lying a few miles west of Bat- 
in America, and vessels containing. holy || ticotta, from which it is separated by a 


ashes colored with saffron, for smearing |! furdable strait, about two miles wide. 


the forehead and neck after bathing. 
Around these stands, the Brahmins were 
quietly seated to direct the ceremonies 
and receive contributions of rice, fruit, &c. 
from the people. Both before and after 
bathing, all came and worshipped the idols. 
Near the extremity of the beach there 
was also a large stone, to which the peo- 
ple did homage. I conversed with the 
people, and preached to such little com- 
panies as I could gather round me, for 
about four hours, and then returned to 
Tillipally, after having distributed, with 


us, about 200 tracts. 


The Scriptures and Tracts. 


14. Attended a meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Bible, and, alse, of the Tract 
Society, at Jaffna; the latter formed re- 
cently. Weare encouraged with the pros- 
pect of having 2,000 Tamul New Testa- 
ments, of which we are in great want. As to 
tracts, 6,000 copies of one, prepared in our 
“Society for the cultivation of Tamul,” on 


The Overthrow of Idolatry in the South-Sea | 
1 tressed; but soon saw the sufficiency there 


Islands, have just come from the press at 


Madras; and a few hundred copies of | 


some other tracts have been presented us 





| 
| 
| 


he 

| people generally treated me very kindly 

_ and were glad to receive tracts. 

| 16. The brethren held a meeting at 
Oodooville to day to consult on the man- 

‘ner of commencing the intended college. 


|, This is the second meeting we have had 
| on this subject, since the return of brother 


| Meigs with the printed plan, in both of 
| which we have found that the more the 
| subject is examined, the more its impor- 
tance appears; and though many obsta- 


'; cles intervene, we are more and more en- 


| couraged to go forward. 
the help of Malleappah and some boys with |, 


The plan of this College will be communi- 
cated, as soon as a letter, which is expected 


from the missionaries, arrives. 
j ' 


Various Encouragements. 


13. At the church meeting to day, Sol- 
omon’s wife gave a more particular ac- 


| count than she has*before done, of her 


religious experience. At first, when 


' 
j 


| brought to see that there is no salvation in 


the Tamu] religion, she was much dis- 


| is in Christ, and felt happy in relying on 
‘him. She seems now to have the love of 


from the Arch Deacon of Columbo, as an || God in her heart. 


agent of the Church Missionary Society 
also several hundred of an abridged history 
of the New Testament. From the Tract 
Society at Madras we have had a few hun- 
dred of different numbers of their publica- 
tions. We have to-day ordered 5,000 
more, most of them from Madras. The 
distribution of tracts is becoming a more 
and more important means of doing good 
here, as the inhabitants are becoming more 
of a reading people through the influence 


of the many schools among them Brothers | 


Scudder and Knight with myself, went into 
the large bazar near Jaffna, after meeting, 
and distributed something more than 200 
tracts, many of them to Mohammedans. 


Iifluence of Religious Intelligence. 


May 2. In the afternoon held our 
weekly church meeting, in which the be- 
nevolent exertions in America—the self- 
denials, even of children, to send assist- 
ance to the heathen, were mentioned, and 


8 21. 
‘|! of the Mallagum Tamul Bible Society. 


———- 








Attended the general meeting 


| Though it is only 8 months since the last 
meeting, near 200 Rix dollars have beeu 


|| collected, (a considerable part of it from 
| the heathen, and such as have little to 
| give,) for the purchase and distribution of 
| the word of God. The meeting to day 
| was interesting and encouraging, and the 
| very 
, the trath, have for many months contin- 


fact that heathen men, who reject 


ued to give, though but little, for the 
| Bible, shows the overruling providence of 


|| God in favor of the Scriptures. 


| 23. Held a quarterly examination of 
‘schools to day. ‘There were present from 
nine schools 326 boys and six girls; of 


’ whom 63 have learned, besides catechisms 


and prayers, the whole of a small book 
called True Wisdom, which contains all 
the leading principles of the Christian 
‘religion. Some have- also commenced 


| learning Ostervald’s abridgement of the 


Scripture history. 
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24. Mrs. Scheader, from Jaffna, came 
by request to day, principally to make 
some effort among the women, who were 
generally very unwilling to come within 
the sound of instruction. We succeeded 
in collecting at the house 35 respectable 
women, many of whom had never before 
ventured near the house, or the bungalow, 
and several of the principal men also 
came in, so that Mrs. S. had a congrega- 
tion of 50, besides girls and boys. They 
gave good attention, and seemed quite 
pleased with Mrs. S.°s manner. We con- 
sider that a great point has been gained, 
in getting the women out in a manner so 
coutrary to their former customs, and de- 
sire to praise God for his goodness and his 
wonderful works towards the children of 
men. 

27. Have been much gratified by the 
appearance of Vaglache, the sister-in-law 
of Antache, at the church meeting to-day, 
and also last week. Considering her ad- 
vantages, she has made rapid progress in 
Christian knowledge, and appears to feel 
the force of truth in her own heart. 

30. Spent the Sabbath yesterday at 
Tilipally, and administered the ordinance | 
of the Lord’s Supper. Brother Poor, 
being about to remove to Batticotta, 
preached his farewell sermon. It was an 
affecting occasion, and many, even of the 
heathen, expressed their regret that their 
Padre, who had preached to them seven 
years, was going to Jeave them. 








Mr. Poor removes to Batticotta, to take 
the superintendence of the College. 


July 3. The anniversary meeting of 
the Branch Bibie Society has been held to- 
day. It continues to flourish, in a good 
degree, and is very serviceable to the dis- 
trict. I have been prevented attending, 
by several circumstances, among which are 
my having two sick natives. Many sick and 
wounded are brought here, and the bene- | 
fit they receive tends much to make the 
people fee] that we are their friends. 
Many are thus brought under the sound of 
the Gospel. 





--——— 


Retrospect of Three Years. 











4. The third anniversary of our coming 
to Oodooville. Three years ago all was 
here comparatively new. Few could be 
induced to listen to instruction, even 
when carried to their doors, and fewer stil] 
would come up on the Sabbath to hear the 
word of God. For the first year we 
preached generally in a small open shed; | 
yet were not often crowded for want of | 
room. Now we havea Bungalow, which, | 
though not convenient, is capable of con- | 
taining several hundred hearers, and some- | 
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times is well filled. There were, at first, 
three schools transferred to this station; 


since then six have been established, and 


there are now nine. At first, there was 
only one with us, or around us, (now our 
native preacher,) who had any love for the 
truth; we now hope there are fen at this 
station, who have the love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts. This is little com- 
pared with what some have seen—little, 
perhaps, compared with the expectations 
of the churches; but something in this 
land of death—much more than we ex- 
pected, and infinitely more than we have 
deserved to see. It is the Lord’s doing. 


Interesting Celebration. 


6. This has been a most interesting 
day to us, and brought some good we hope 
to the people. ‘T’hree of the candidates 
for communion have been received. We 
have had a large congregation, including 
nearly all the most respectable natives in 
the parish, and some from Manepy. ‘Two 
native members from the other stations 
being present, they, with brethren and 
sisters Spaulding and Scudder, and brother 
Poor, increased our number of communi- 
cants to 19, all of whom with joy commem- 


orated the sufferings of our Lord, in the_ 


presence of the largest congregation col- 
lected on any similar occasion in the dis- 
trict. One Brahmin sat in a chair; the 
leading head men, Moodeliers and Odigars, 
12 or 15 in number, sat on mats, in a half 
circle, immediately in front of the Commu- 
nion Table; and back of them the Vedans 
and other respectable people, according 
to native rank. About 30 women and 
25 girls were present, and the Bungalow 
was crowded with men and boys. They 
were all very quiet, and attended with 
much apparent patience and interest, 
through the whole of the exercises; and 
some even of the head-men, wept. Cer- 
tainly some of us could say we had never 
felt our souls so drawn out towards them 
before, and never longed more for the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit. ‘“O that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens and come down, 
that the mountains might flow down at thy 
presence.”’ 
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Messrs. Richards and Stewart, with their 
wives, and Betsey Stockton and William 
Kummohoola, having been appointed to com- 
mence a new siation at Lahina, on Owhyhee, 
took passage for that place on the 27th of 
May. 
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2 new Slalion. 


June 4, 
from Lahina, where the detachment for 
that port landed safely on the 31st ult., and 
were received with welcome by the peo- 
ple, comfortably lodged in the hospitable 


cottage of Mr. Butler, an American resi- | 


dent, and enabled, with the aid of Kummo- 
hoola, to commence without delay the 
business of their great commission. The 
proffered aid of their native patrons thus 
far fully answers our expectations. 

On Monday the 2d, Krimakoo and the 
king’s mother granted to the brethren 
three small pieces of land cultivated with 
taro, potatoes, bananas, melons, &c. and 
containing nineteen bread-fruit trees, from 
which they may derive no small portion of 
the fruit and vegetables needed by the 
family. They proposed also to build, 
without delay, a thatched dwelling house 
for each of the two brethren, and a house 
for public worship. 

it is interesting and worthy of our grate- 
ful remembrance, that these overtures 
Were made known to the brethren at the 
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time, when the Christian world were pre- 
senting their united supplications before 
the throne of grace for the blessing of | 
heaven upon the efforts of missionaries. 

6. Several brethren went to see the 
land, in the back part of Witeete, appro- 
priated, some time since, by Krimakoo, to 
the use of the mission. It contains two or. 
three acres of upland on the side of the | 
hill called Uala-kaa [Rolling potato] and | 


an acre and half of low taro ground in a | 
well watered valley of 600 acres, 


On one side of this secluded valley they 
visited an old heiaoo, or place of worship 
in T’amahamaha’s time, consisting now 
simply of a stone wall from three to six 
feet thick, and from #ix to twelve feet high, 
enclosing a small area about twenty feet 
square. “They walked over these deserted 
grass grown ruins, where the polluted hea- 


then have offered sacrifice to devils, not. 
without the reflection, that the children of | 
those, who in their delusion and darkness | 


had erected these taboo walls, will yet be 
illuminated by the purifying light of salva- 
tion. 


After giving some directions to the | 


tenants of our land, the brethren ascended, 
with some difficulty, a mountain, at the 
head of the valley, supposed to be about 


3000 feet high, where they enjoyed an in- | 


teresting and extensive prospect of the 
valley, the village and harbor of Honoroo- 
roo, the bay and district of Witeete, the 
salt lake at Moonarua, Pearl River or Wai- 
Eva, with its bays and plantations, the 
Alpine pass, called the pare, between 
Honorooroo and Koolou, and the valley 
and ocean beyond—the craters of Diamond 
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and Punchbow] Hills, many deep ravines, 
sharp ridges, and lofty mountains in the 
island of Woahoo, together with the is]. 
ands of Ranai, Morokai, Mowee, and, as 
they believed, the more majestic heights of 
Maunakea, and Mounaroo on Owhyhee, at 
the distance of 130, or 140 miles. Their 
assent to this commanding point occupied 
three hours, and was attended with some 
difficulty from the ruggedness of the way, 
the steep ascent of the rocks in some 
places, and the denseness of the shrubbery 
and vegetation in others. 


Messrs. Thurston, Bishop, Goodrich and 
Harwood, having been appointed to explore 
the island of Owhyhee, sailed for that island 
on the 24th. Soon after this, a deputation 
visited Krimakoo, the prime minister, to ob. 
tain his opinion and approbation of about 20 
hymns in the native language, prepared by 
Mr. Ellis. It was gratifying to the mission- 
. «3, that so intelligent a man gave to these 
songs of Zion generally, his warm approbation. 
We insert the chorus to me of these hymns, 
as a specimen which may be interesting to 
some of our readers. It was sung in one of 
the native assemblies to the chorus of Ashley. 


Jesu Kraist Ke arii mana, 

Nana kakou nei i hana, 

Oia ko kakou Alana; 
Haleluia, Haleluia: 

Ia ia kakou e ora’i. 


Translated thus: 


Jesus Christ is the powerful king, 
He us did make, 
He is our saciifice; 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah: 
By him we may be saved. 
. 


The Pare. 


July 10. Several brethren visited the 
Pare, the pass between this and Koolou, 
[Kalow.] Passed a distillery where the 
natives make considerable quantities of 
an intoxicating liquor from an exceeding 
saccharine root, which is baked, pounded, 
fermented and distilled, as a substitute for 
rum. Both men and women are engaged 
in this work. Saw also women making 
mats and tapa. 

The stone gods, that usually Jay on 
either side of the path near the precipice, 
where the passing natives continue to pre- 
sent some triffling offering of a twig, a leaf, 
or spire of grass, had been lately borne 
away by Stephen Popohe, in his pious in- 
dignation against suah an insult to the God 
of Christians. He is very bold in reprov- 
ing sin, and unaffectedly conscientious and 
scrupulous in his attempts at reformation. 

The walk was interesting, particularly 
to the brethren who had not before enjoy- 
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edit. All were gratified with the novel |) ed some of its mountains, gazed with ad- 


and striking scenery presented at the Pare, | 


where, after walking a considerable dis- 
tance in a covered path, the valley of 
Koolou, and the ocean beyond, burst at 
once upon the vision of the traveller, who 
finds himself unexpectedly on the brink of 
a precipice 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea; and views, with sublime emotions, the 
stupendous heights on the right and left, 
towering 4000 feet, as it is supposed, 
above his head; and the wide rolling 
ocean on the north and soyth, rising 
majestically to meet the distant horizon. 
As the passing natives wind their way 
down the crags of this precipice, their 


diminishing forms almost disappear as they | 
plain below, like the tropical | 


reach the 
bird, that hangs balanced in careless ease, 
half way to the lofty summit on the left, 
which rises almost perpendicular from the 
plain. 


For a more particular description, see vol. 
xviii, p. 207, 209. 


Testimony in favor of Aunae 


Aug. 10. The native service both in 
the morning and afternoon was conducted 
principally by Auna, the Tahitan assistant 
of Mr. Ellis, and was listened to with satis- 
faction by pretty full and attentive congre- 
gations. 

The piety, fidelity, intelligence, dignity, 
sobriety, activity, and constancy of this 
converted heathen of the South-Sea Isles, 
may well encourage the prayers, thanks- 
givings and exertions of tbe friends of mis- 
sions. How many such will at last bless 
their Christian benefactors, when their 
once untutored voices shall, after speaking 
the praises of God on earth, be tuned to 
the afithems of heaven. 

“This evening we had an affecting inter- 
view with the father, the step-mother, the 
uncle, and the sister of John Paru,a native 
youth, now in America. They came from 
a distant part of the island to inquire 
about him, and were conducted to the 
mission-house by Mr. Shaw. They were 
much affected to hear he was alive, and 
to hear any of us, who had seen him, speak 
oftheir distant son and relative. Mr. Loomis 
endeavored to lead their minds to the love 
and service of that Savior, with whom 
John had been made hopefully acquainted 
in a distant land. The father said, he had 
never before heard any tbing about this 
God, but promised to attend public wor- 
ship with his family. 






ie Explorers of Owhyhee. 
The deputation to Owhyhee surveyed all 





the inhabited coasts of that island, ascend- | 





miration at its burning volcanoes, explor- 
ed its dark regions, preached the word of 
life to some of its fourscore thousand in- 
habitants, and selected several stations 
most eligible for the missions which demand 
their immediate labor,and many more which 
may hereafter be occupied. ‘The narrative 
of this tour will soon be prepared to be sent 
to our patrons, accompanied by a variety 
of drawings. 








CHOCTAW MISSION. 
MAYHEW. 


{~ our last number, p. 251, some account was 
given of female pupils in the school at May- 
hew. The five, whose names were there 
mentioned, are beneficiaries, for whose sup- 
port an annual payment is made by benevolent 
individuals. It may be interesting to some of 
our readers to see a brief account of other 
beneficiaries, at the same station. For this 
purpose we have consulted the late communi- 
cations from the missionaries, and compiled 
the following account. 


y 


Charles William Millon, the beneficiary 
of the Mayhew Society, Newburyport, Ms. 


|| This youth is a full Choctaw, very dark 


complexion, his age 21, his Choctaw name, 
Ah-no-ne-tah-nub-bee, which means Go, 
tell of it,and kill it, He entered the school 
May 1, 1822, and is in the highest class but 
one—reads fluently in the New Testament 
—pronounces poorly—excels in penman, 
ship, and in committing to memory. He 
and the rest of his class spell accurately, 
write short sentences twice in a day, and 
translate from English to Choctaw and 
from Choctaw to English. His talents are 
respectable—his manners mild, quiet and 
unassuming. 

Jacob Ide is in the same class, and is 
supported by the Female Juvenile Society, 
Medway, Ms. A full Choctaw, unusually 
dark complexion; age 17; Choctaw name 
E-lah-pish-tah-nub-bee, which signifies, 
Carry it yourself, and kill it. Entered 
May 1, 1822—has a superior intellect, and 
fine memory—articulates well—writes a 
pretty good hand—is fond of music, of 
study, and of labor—remarkably punctual, 
frank, and upright in his conduct. 

Charles Long Tappan entered May 1, 
1822, but was absent six months of the last 
year. He is in the class below that of 
Milton.and Ide. His age 14—full Choc- 
taw—dark complexion—his name O-khla- 
ho-tub-bee, that is, a fursuer and killer of 
people. He reads in the New Testament 
—has an excellent voice for speaking and 
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singing—is frank—despises a mean action 
—not so quick to learn as some others— 
is athletic and industrious. Supported by 
Charles Tappan, Esq. of Boston. 

Timothy Dickinson entered May 6, 1822, 
and is in the same class with Milton and 
Ide. Full Choctaw, light complexion, age 
14, name O-khla-hush-tub-bee, i. e. One 
who stays and kills people. He excels in 
reading, spelling, peumanship, and speak- 
ing English—possesses a cheerful disposi- 
tion, and an independent mind—is honest 
and intelligent—learns fast, but is not in- 
dustrious—and is sometimes a little mis- 
chievous. Under the patronage of the 
Female Reading Society, Holliston, Ms. 

Edward Dwight entered the school at 
Elliot in 1819, and was removed to May- 
hew, July 19, 1822. He and four others 
compose the highest class. They had all 
been at Elliot before the school at Mayhew 

was opened. The age of Dwight is 13— 
his Choctaw name not communicated. He 
is of mixed blood, rather dark complexion, 
has a very happy disposition, a bright intel- 
lect, good voice to speak or sing,—reads 
the Christian Orator with propriety, spells 
accurately, speaks English fluently, gives 
definitions of the principal words in the 
leason, studies arithmetic and geography, 
fails in penmanship. He is very kind and 
respectiul in his general deportment—bas 
good talents—is industrious, honest, frank. 
Supported by a centleman in Boston. 

William Goodell entered July 31, 1822. 
Ful) Choctaw, age 19, Choctaw name 
E-lah-nub-bee, i. e. Go yourself and kiil. 
This boy was rather indolent, and ran 
away several times; but more recently has 
become industrious, and is very cheerful, 
obedient, affectionate and kind. Support- 
ed by Moses Allen, Esq. N. Y. 

Levi Parsons Oliphant entered Nov. 8, 
1822. Full Choctaw, very light complex- 
ion, age 14, Choctaw name Im-mock-un- 
tub-bee. i. e. the same one who kills, the 
very killer, or the killer himself. Com- 
menced reading in the New ‘Testament 
after only four months of instruction, 
which is considered extraordinary —com- 
mits to memory accurately, but less rapid- 
ly than some—fails in speaking English— 
has talents of the first order—and manners 
peculiarly dignified and winning. He 
Jabors and studies with the utmost dili- 
gence and perseverance—is always faithful] 
and always in his place. Supported by a 
lady in the ihird Congregational Society, 
Beverly, Ms. 

Kelso MeBoyd entered March, 1823. 
Full Choctaw, age 7, Choctaw name 
T0-sho-ah, i, e. Mover, or Wanderer. No! 
very studions,—industrious at work, and 
winning in his manners. Supported by 
individuals at the solicitation of the Rev. 
N, Patterson. 
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Richard Salter Storrs entered Feb. 9, 
1824 Full Choctaw, light complexion, 
age 6, Choctaw name not communicated, 
Has an intelligent countenance, is very 
shrewd, possesses more than ordinary tal- 
ents, and a pleasant disposition. Was 
taken home June 16th, and will not return 
ull after the fall vacation—was very well 
contented, and his absence is occasioned 
by maternal tenderness only. Supported 
by a society of ladies in Braintree, Ms. 

William Jenks entered April 24, 1824, 
Full Choctaw, light complexion, age 7, 
Choctaw name Shah-hah-quo-tub-bee, 
translation not given. This ,boy has an 
amiable disposition, a countenance ex- 
pressive of brilliancy and very handsome. 
H{e is peculiarly affectionate and interest- 
ing—was taken away at the same time with 
the ‘preceding, and for the same reason. 
Supported by ladies of the Old South Soci- 
ety, Boston. 

This is the second boy, taken as a bene- 
ficiary, to whom this name has been given. 
The first remained in school about a year 
from May 1822 to May 1822—learned to 
read in. the New Testament—at last ran 
away from school, and no expectation of 
his return is indulged. His age was 12, bis 
Choctaw name lh-lah-ka-chah, i. e. one 
who lays it cross-wise of the fire. 

Abel Downe entered Oct. 2, 1823. Full 
Choctaw, dark complexion, age 6, Choc- 
taw name Pun-ush-tub-bee, translation not 
yiven. Begins to read a_ little—learns 
slowly, excels in singing and industry. 
‘laken home, like the two preceding, mere- 
ly to gratify the fond feelings of his parents 
—is expected to return in the fall. Sup- 
ported by Mr. Abel Downe, of Fitchburg, 
Ms. 

A particular account is given of all the 
other boys in the school, not beneficiaries. 
From this account we select the character 
of two individuals. 

Jonathan Cogswell entered June 14, 
1823. Full Choctaw, light complexion, 
age 11, Choctaw name £-ah-to-chub-bee, 
translation not given. Has a very supe- 
rior memory and a sound understanding— 
is a close student—at work is diligent, 
active, and faithful. He is a brother of 
Jenks and was taken home by his mother 
for the same reason—will probably return 
in the fall. 

The other boy referred to is remarkable 
for carelessness and neglect of his person— 
talks much, studies littlhe—and yet is ex- 
seeded by few, in any country, who do 
not possess superior advantages. His 
teacher has often been surprised at his 
knowledge of lessons, to which he appear- 
ed to have paid a very slight attention, 


The following general statement is made 
by Mr. Hooper, teacher of this school, at the 
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close of a commnnication dated July 1, | 
1824. | 


Many of the scholars have taken a very | 
lively interest in their studies, during the | 
present term, and have made very gratify- 
ing proficiency. 

The two highest classes have been re- 
quired to commit to memory a given num- 
ber of verses every evening, from Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. A part of the Sabbath 
was spent in the same way. So anxious || 
were they to excel in this exercise, that |; 
they might often be seen taking their food || 
and committing their lessons at the same 
time. ‘hey would sometimes recite twice 
as much as they were required todo. In 
this way, during the season of long evenings, 
a large proportion of these classes recited 
from 20 to 25 chapters, many hymns, les- 
sons containing words and pbrases in 
in Choctaw and English, and a variety of | 
pieces from other books. Several, who | 
were further advanced than their class- || 
mates, recited Matthew’s Gospel once, 
and half of it a second time. These, and |' 
some others who best understood English, || 
were taught geography a part of the even- | 
ing, by Mr. David Wright. Ten studied || 
geography. All Cummings’s questions on 
the map of the world were recited twice 
in these evening exercises. Having com- 
mitted and recited their lessons im geogra- |. 
phy, they retired to their sleeping rooms, || 
and committed sometimes twenty verses 
before going to rest. During several weeks | 
in the winter and spring, the two highest 
classes attended to penmanship; under the | 
tuition of Mr. Wright one hour each day.* 
Some acquire this art with uncommon ease. 
‘The boys generally have succeeded better 
in other branches, than in arithmetic. | 
None have proceeded further than the | 
Rule of Three. 








— 





A great majority of Choctaw names, so far || 
as we have been able to judge, have some re- 
ference to the act of kidling. All these have | 
their termination in ¢ub-bee, nub-bee, ub-bee, | 
hub-bee, or chub-bee.t— The primary reference | 





was doubtless to killing men in war, the sec- | 
ondary to killing animals in the chase. Dis-_ 
tinction in either of these ways is an object of | 
great ambition with almost all savages; espe- | 
eially is distinction for killing men the highest |, 
glory. The time is drawing to a close, how- || 
ever, in which this distinction can be gained } 


by the American Indians. The power of the | 


whites is so predominant, that Indian wars | 





* Mr. Wright commenced a residence, at a new es- \ 
totehaneart near Capt. Folsom’s, about the end of 
ay. 
+ Since the above was written, we have observed i 
one instance, in which the name begins with ub-bee, || 


| will not be permitted, in any part of our con- 


tinent, many years longer. It has long been 
the boast of the Choctaws, that they have not 
shed the blood of white men. 

As to coinplexion, the same diversity is ap- 


parent among Indians as among ourselves. 


Some of the full Indians are so light, that, if 


' protected from the weather as much as the 


people of our Own country, they would not 


_ differ many shades from a dark Englishman. 


( To be continued. _) 








SOUTH AMERICA. 
BUENOS AYRES. 


WE made some mention, at p. 90, of efforts 


_by Messrs. Brigham and Parvin, to establish 


Lancasterian schools in the city and country 
of Buenos Ayres. Atp. 96 we stated, that a 
school, on this principle, had gone into opera- 
tion. 

From letters dated at the close of May, and 
received by the Corresponding Secretary, it 


| appears that the exertions of Messrs. Brig- 
' ham and Parvin are still attended with very 


encouraging success. 
In the month of February, Mr. Parvin 
issued proposals for opening an Academy, 


with recommendations from Mr. Rodney,* 


our Minister to the government of the coun- 


| try, and two other highly respectable gentle- 
‘, men. In the course of two months, the 
_ school increased to about 20 scholars, chiefly 


natives of the city and sons of influential men. 
The principal object of attention in the Acad- 
emy, during that time, was the English lan- 


_ guage, which, from the great influx of English 


people and English books, is rapidly inereas- 


_ing in importance to the Buenos Ayreans. 


The English New Testament was one of the 
class-books. The avails of this institution are 
considerably more than equivalent to Mr, 
Parvin’s support. 

A Sabbath School for Protestant children 
has, also, been established, in which there 
were about 20 scholars, who appeared to take 
much interest in the exercises, and made 
very commendable progress in the acquisi- 
tion of religious knowledge. Some of their 
friends often attended to animate them, and at 
the close of each month rewards were be- 


stowed consisting of tracts, sermons, and 


copies of this work. 





~ 


* We learn, from a more recent arrival, that Mr. 
Rodney died suddenly on the 10th of June, 
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Religious worship has, moreover, been 
commenced at the hotse of a pious English 
friend. There Messrs. B. and P. preach on 
the Sabbath, and hold every week one or 
more evening meetings. Their congregation 
is gradually increasing. 

They regard their field of usefulness as 
extending every day; and are not without 
strong hopes, from the rapid increase of intel- 
ligence in the community, that a free tolera- 








tion of religion, such as exists in this country, 
wiii be proclaimed before many years. In 
Buenos Ayres there is considered to be be. 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 Protestants. 

Mr. Brigham expected to cross the moun. 
tains into Chili, during the present autumn— 
the spring season on that side of the Equator. 
But previous to crossing them, he proposed 
spending a lite time in Cordova and Men- 
doza. 


Remarks on the Xsland of Cuba. 


Tue following notices respecting the island of Cuba, are furnished by a 
gentleman, who, for the benefit of his health, spent some part of the last 
winter and spring on that island. ‘They take their particular character from 
the fact, that the writer spent most of his time travelling in the interior, 
and was chiefly conversant with planters and rural scenery. The statements 
may, it is thought, be relied on as correct; and they are as full, as time, and 
circumstances, and a due regard to health, would permit them to be.—As 
Cuba has not hitherto been well known to the people of this country, as we 
havea great and increasing commercial intercourse withit, but especially as 
all the West-India Islands are attracting attention as a promising field for 
evangelical labors; the belief is entertained, that many readers of the Mis- 
sionary Herald will be pleased to see on our pages such sketches as we now 


present them. 


Preliminary Remarks.—Cuba had the 
honor of being discovered by Columbus, on 
the 28th of October, 1492. It was supposed 
to be apart of a great continent till 1508, 
when it was cireumnavigated by an officer 
named Obando. In 1511, Don Jago Valas- 
quez, with a force of 300 men, conquered 
and colonized it. He first built St. Jago de 
Cuba, on the south-eastern part of the island, 
and afterwards the Havana, on the north- 
west. This latter city is now the capital. 

The island extends from 73° 50’ to 85° 30’ 
W. Longitude, making a difference of longi- 
tude of 11° 40,' or about 700 English miles. 
The body of the island being, however, curv- 
ed, and not laying exactly east and west, a 
line passing through the middle of it, from 
one end to the other, would probably exceed 
800 miles in length. The medium breadth 
of the island is estimated at 75 miles, so that 
its superficial contents can fall little short of 
60,000 square miles—an area larger than that 
of England and Wales. Its greatest Latitude 
is 23° 20’, and its least 19° 40' N. Of course 
it falls just within the northern limit of the 
torrid zone. 

The Gulf Stream separates the island from 
Florida on the north; and the Old Bahama 
Channel divides it from the Great Bank of 
the same name, and numerous small islands, 
on the north-east. Its eastern point ap- 

roaches near to the western extremity of 
Hayti Jamaica is not far from its most 
southern limits. South-west is the Carib- 
bean Sea. And on the west and north-west 
is the the Gulf of Mexico. 

The position of this island is such, that, 
owing to the influence of the Trade Winds 
and of the Gulf Stream, the vast amount of 














produce, which comes annually down the 
Mississippi, and from all the shores of the 
Mexican Gulf, passes of necessity almost 
within sight of the Havana, before it can 
come into the Atlantic. The commercial 
importance of the island may, then, easily be 
seen. Itis great at present. But when, in 
the lapse of ages, the tide of population from 
the east and south shall meetin now unex- 
plored regions, and agriculture shall pour 
forth its golden treasures from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rio del Norte and the Rocky 
Mountains, then the importance of this 


island must become immeasurably great. 


Appearance of the country.—The coast be- 


'tween the Havana and Mantanzas—a distance 


of about 70 miles—has a barren aspect, ex- 
hibiting spots of rich vegetation only here and 
there. In some places itis covered with a 
stunted brushwood; and almost uniformly is 
elevated enough to conceal from those, who 
sail along the shore, every thing beyond, ex- 
cept the summits of mountains in the inte- 
rior. But there are a few openings, through 
which the delighted beholder looks up into 
regions of perpetual verdure. I have reason 
to suppose that this general description will 
apply to the whole northern coast. ‘The 
southern is said to be less elevated, and more 
fertile, 

Almost the whole surface of the interior 
is pleasantly diversified with hills and vallies, 
plains and mountains. The vallies are usu- 
ally narrow, and often deep; and the plains 
level, and sometimes extensive. ‘The moun- 
tains are generally abrupt, and never rise to 
a great height. A ridge passes through the 
middle of the island from E. to W., though 
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with some interraptions. Once in particular 
it yields, for the space of 60 miles, to a plain, 
whieh is said to stretch across the island. Over 
some part of this vast plainl travelled. It 
is level as the ocean, and possesses a rich soil: 
but only a small portion of itis yet brought 
under cultivation. 

The finest scenery is found among the 
mountains. Even where the improving hand 
of man has never been applied; where the 
wilderness, through which the savage roamed, 
still remains; and only a narrow, winding 
footpath guides the traveller;—the eye is con- 
tinually delighted with rich and romantic 
views. The forest teems with vegetable life, 
so as to be almost impervious. 
crowded trees are tied together by festoons 
of numberless creepers, which ascend from 
branch to braneh, till they overlook the wood, 
and rejoice in the clear sunshine. 

Sometimes the traveller descends into a 
deep ravine, and there, beneath the everlast- 
ing shade of lofty, woody declivities, finds the 
rocky bed of some dried up torrent. Some- 





| 





Mexican 
'where is to be seen splendid variety, and 


The tall, , 


-- 


times he rises imperceptibly upon elevated | 
land, till he looks abroad over an area of large | 


extent, embracing plains, of various elevations |, ion 
; ioeege | island—perhaps five parts out of six—is ex- 


above the sea—abrupt cones, apparently of 
voleanic origin—irregular, precipitous ridges— 
and occasionally a part of the ocean. Some- 
times he emerges suddenly from a beautiful wil- 
derness of vegetation into an open heath, 
where the eye ranges unobstructed over 


thousands of acres, and where nothing grows | 


but a dwarfish species of palm, and an almost 


worthless grass. Here the rocks assume a 
darker aspect, and seem to have changed 
their nature. 


But there is no scenery which the art and | 


industry of man cannot improve; and art aud 


industry have done much in many parts of | 


this island. 
who has never visited a tropical climate, a 
correct conception of the appearance of a 
landscape there, when dressed up and adorned 
by a tasteful agriculture. Many of the plants, 
shrubs and trees, which in this couatry form 
articles of choicest luxury, are there iadigen- 
ous, and are among the common productions 
of the soil. And these, when flourishing in 


In vain do I strive to give to one, | 


their native earth, and under the free rays of | 


a sun duly proximate, exhibit a deener and 
livelier hue, and a greater luxurianee of fo- 
liage and growth. Even when standing insu- 
lated and alone, how lovely do many ot these 
plants, shrubs ahd trees appear to a north- 
ern eye! But when brought together by bun- 
dreds, or thousands—when arranged by the 
purest taste and most practised eye—when 
spread abroad over an extended plain—when 
loaded. with fruit, useful, various, and abun- 
dant—and especially, when one is standing in 
the midst of all this vast and beautiful gar- 
den, traversing avenues, neat, broad, straight, 
crossing each other at frequent intervals ans 
at right angles:—then, L had almost said, 


there is something before the mind, which | 


nature unaided never equals. 

Still there are parts of the island, espe- 
cially large tracts of cleared, uneven country 
devoted chiefly to pasturage, which recalled 
New England to my mind. The palms, in- 
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straight, naked trunks, and tufted tops 
waving high in the air, suggested nothing 
analogous 1o themselves; but, these apart, 
there was much in that pastoral scenery, 
which resembled scenery rendered dear by 
long acquaintance anda thousand pleasant 
associations. 

On the whole, I must regard Caba as a 
magnificent island. ‘Vhe features of it are 
by no means so majestic as are those of the 
table lands: but almost every 


inexhanstible richness. 


Soil.—Enough has been said, to convey 
the idea, that the soil of Cuba is immensely 
productive. ‘Ihe mountains, indeed, have 
usually a thin soil. ‘he torrents of the rainy 


season have in many places left little but a 


mass of lime-stone. ‘There are, also, many 


|| parts where there is hardly a sufficient depth 


of earth to preserve vigorous life in plants, 
during the dry season: and I have already 
remarked, that, along the the margin of the 
northern shore, the soil is not generally pro- 
ductive. But after every abatement, it is 
the fact, that a very large proportion of the 


cellent for tillage. ‘his is emphatically true of 
the numerous, and often very extended 
plains; upon which the more valuable plan- 
tations Of sugar, coffee and tobacco, are chiefly 
situated. Ou these plains there is generally 
a deep, warm, meliow soil. One would think 
that they had been, ia some former period, 
covered with water, and that the water had 


' passed off through openings between the hills, 


graduaily or suddenly formed; and perhaps, 
too, by subterranean passages to the sea, pro- 
duced by some great natural convulsion. There 
are, at present, in almost every plain, crev- 
ices in the rock that lies beneath the surface, 


called sumideros, of unknown depth, and 
_ leading no one knows whither, which absorb 


ed by an oxide of iron. 


vast quantities of water. The soil On these 
plains is sometimes 40 feet deep, and is the 
same in its nature quite down to its rocky 
bed. More generally it is from three to four 
feet in depth, and rests on limestone, or clay, 
or a hardened compound of both. 

The soil is of various kinds. The first 
which | notice is the most common, at least 
in the parts of the island which I visited. It 
seems to be a mixture of clay and sand, color- 
Its color generally 


approaches near a scarlet red, and if wetted 


it gives a deep stain. Ihave seen it used as 
the base of a paint for the doors, windows and 


_ wainscots of respectable houses. Beneath the 


deed, which grow every where, with their | 


surface, it has a degree of moisture and cobe- 
sion. ‘This is the soil preferred for coffee. 

A deep black mould is also very com- 
mon. Where there is much depth, the 
growth upon it is rapid and luxuriant; and as 
it retains moisture better than the red, it is 
more esteemed for the sugar cane. Its color 
in some places inclines to grey, but without 
any apparent diminution of its richness. The 
relative positions of the red and black struck 
me sometimes as a singular phenomenon. 
Generally the dividing line is distinct, and 
the transition from one to the other sudden. 
When cressing the mountains ef Madruga, 
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called by sailors, to whom they are a land. ,, 


mark, “the [ron Hills,’ L observed the line 
of division running along the summit of the 
ridge trom west to east: on the north wagthe 
red soil, and on the south the black. [ also 
remarked the same on two or three other 


ridges, of different heights, in other parts of | 
the island. Often veins of black traverse the | 


red, in various directions, across the plains. 
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There seem, therefore, to be at least 
- 18,000,000 of acres of unimproved land within 
the jurisdiction of Havana. The jurisdic- 
tion of St. Jago de Cuba, which includes the 
eastern part of the island, contains not less 
than 16,000,000 of acres, of which probably 
a twentieth part only is improved. Thirty- 
three millions of acres on this island are then 


| unimproved! Ang yet more than 25,000,000 


Another kind of soil is composed of mix- | 
| much of it exceedingly rich; and all lying, as 


tures, in different degrees, of red and black, 


and is there denominated mulatto soil. Lying || 
of the finest of climates. 


on a bed of clay—which forms another class 


—it needs much draining; aud when properly || 


attended to in this respeet, it is highly pro- | 
| ports of the island, [ may be expected to de- 
| seribe briefly the mode of their cultivation. 


ductive. I saw the clay in considerable puri- 
ty, only beneath this species of earth. 


There are oti.er varieties; but they fell | 
not particularly within my observation, and || 


do not, Ll believe, extend over large tracts of 
land. 


Cultivation.—The soil is capable of bring- 
ing to perfection a great variety of useful 
fruits, of which a few only can be specified: 
—Two and sometimes three crops of excel- 
lent maize are raised in a year. Without 
trouble the finest rice is produced on the 
black and mulatto earths, during the rains. 
I was told that wheat and oats would flourish. 
Plantamis, bananas, yams, and sweet potatoes, 


of acres must be regarded as arable land; 
I shall by and bye remark more fully, in one 
Sugar, coffee and tobacco being the chief 


productions, and forming the principal ex. 


Respecting the last, however, i shall say noth- 
ing, as it fell ouly partially within my notice, 


| being raised chiefly in the parts of the island 





grow in great abundance. Cabbages, lettuce, | 


carrots, turnips, various kinds of beans, 
green peas, asparagus, and numerous other 


esculent vegetables, may easily be furnished | 
A magnificent dessert may be | 


for the table. 
formed of the pine-apple, orange, guava, avo- 
cado-pear, mango, tamarind, grape, melon, 





pomegranate, and other fruits too numerous | 


to mention;—some of which are indigenous | 


to the island, and all are adapted to its climate. 
Cotton is a native of the island, and of a supe- 
rior quality; but it has not been found pro- 


ductive. The great objects of the planters, | 


however, are sugar, coffee and tobacco. 
But a small portion of the island is yet 
brought under cultivation. 


any way. The jurisdiction of Havana, which 


- west and south-west of the Havana, where I 


did not find it convenient to go. [ simply 
remark, that the superior quality of the Ha- 
vana tobacco is, by the inhabitants, attri- 
buted to the nature of the soil; and that the 
tobacco produced in different districts of the 
island, is thought to possess very unequal 
excellence. 
Sugar Plantations.—The cane is a jointed 
reed, terminating in blades, or leaves, whose 
edges are finely serrated. When ripe, its 
color inclines to yellow. It is filled witha 
soft, pithy substance, abounding in juice, 
which, coming from the fresh cane, is very 
delicious. The distance between the joints 
of the cane varies from two to five inches; 
and its average diameter is about three-fourths 
of an inch. The common height of the cane 


is from five to seven feet. 


It is cultivated by laying short picces— 
usually the tops—horizontally in holes or 


| trenches, and covering them with earth about 
‘| two inches deep. In a few days the young 


sprouts appear, and, as they grow, earth is 
gradually drawn around them. Precisely the 


same attention is needed by the cane, that 


Perhaps little | 
more than a sixth part of it, is improved in |, 


extends over the western part of the island, | 


contains about 35,000 square miles, or 


22,000,000 of acres. From the “Guia de | 
Forasteros de Isia de Ciba,” for 1824, 1 | 
have ascertained the number of sugar, coffee | 


and tobaceo plantations, and also the number 
of small farms and herbaries, within this ju- 
risdiction. ‘The average number of acres as- 
signed to each, in the following table, is con- 
Jectured, but the number assumed is thought 
to be large. The results go far to substantiate 
the assertion made above. 


No. Ac.inea. Acre. 
t 625 400 250,000 
Cc Plantations, 779 400 311,600 
‘Tobaceo Plantations, 1,601 200 320.000 
Small Farms, (Sitios de labor,) 9,821 40 392,840 
Herbaries, 183 10 1,830 


1,276,270 


Sugar Plantations, 


Land under cultivation, 
To this add, 


Grazing Estates, 
Pastures, (Potreros,) 


1,762 1,000 
1,193 300 


All that js improved, 3,396,170 


——E ee - 





is given to Indian corn. The season for 
planting is the autumnal months, and the cane 
is ripe tor the mill in about a year and a quar- 
ter. A single planting answers for several 
years. 

Sv much nutriment is contained in the juice 
of the cane, and so freely is it drank during 
the harvest, that although the poor slave 
then works very hard—often I fear much too 
hard—at no time of the year does he look so 
well, or enjoy better health 

The ripest cane is of course cut first, but 


only enough from day to day to supply the 


demand. The mill, in which it is ground, 
consists of three upright, iron-plated cylin- 
ders, between 30,and 40 inches iu length, and 
from 20 to 25 in diameter. The power is 
applied to the middle cylinder, which moves 
the other two. A slave, standing in front, 
thrusts the cane between the middle cylinder 
and the one at the right; and another slave, 
on the other side, sends it back between the 
middle cylinder and the one at the left, by 
which time the juice is pretty thoroughly 
expressed. This is conveyed into the boiling 
house, along a wooden gutter lined with lead, 
| where it is received into what is termed the 
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clarifier. Here the temperature of the li- 
quor is raised nearly, but not quite, to boiling 
heat; a small quantity of quicklime is thrown 
in, which is supposed to take up some veget- 
able acids, that prevent the granalation of the 
sugar; and the impurities, rising to the sur- 
face, are skiramed off. ‘The juice is then re- 
moved to a boiler, and, as the evaporation 
proceeds, through a series of boilers, until it 
acquires the consistency of syrup. 

If muscovado, or the common brown sugar, 
is to be made, this syrup is then put into 
large, shallow vessels, and is allowed to cool 
and granulate undisturbed; when it is placed 
in hogsheads, the bottoms of which are per- 
forated with holes. Through these the mo- 
lasses passes into a channel, that conveys it to 
a reservoir; and from thence it often goes to 
a distillery, and is converted intorum. But 
I saw only one plantation, where muscovado 
sugar was made in considerable quantities. 
The general custom in Cuba, is to carry the 
process of refining further than this. 

In the first place, the syrup is poured into a 
trough, and is beaten while it is cooling. It is 
then put into conical earthen vessels, contain- 
ing as much as a negro can carry, and hav- 
ing both ends open. That the molasses may 
be thoroughly carried off, these vessels are 
placed upon a frame, with their apex down- 
ward, and moist clay is spread over the top 
of the sugar. The water from the clay, filtering 
through the sugar, dilutes the molasses, and 
carries it through the open apex, into a chan- 
nel, formed like an inverted roof of a house, 
which transmits the whole to a reservoir. 
Sugar, thus purified, is, for an obvious reason, 
denominated clayed sugar. It is the com- 
mon white sugar. 

In general a gallon of juice will produce a 
pound of sugar; and an acre of cane will furnish 
from fifteen bundred weight to a ton; some- 
times much more. The fields of cane, which 
fell under my observation, consist of from 
200 to 400 acres each. 


Cofve Plantations.—The coffee tree has 
only a single stem, which rises perpendicular- 
ly, and is well filled with branches from within 
a foot of the ground upwards. In order that 
the fruit may be gathered with facility, the 
tree is not suffered to grow more than five 
feet and a half high. Its general form is con- 
ical. 

A coffee-field is laid out with great at- 
tention to order and beauty. A piece of 
level ground is chosen, which usually has a 
red soil, and is generally free from stones. 
A square, or parallelogram is then marked 
eut, containing from 100 to 540 acres, to be 
enclosed in a hedge of limes, pinon, or some 
other suitable material. The lime hedge is 
very beautiful, being from four to six feet 
thick, and having its top, by frequent trim- 
ming, a perfect level. The pinon is not so 
beautiful; but it takes less room, requires less 
attention, makes as good a fence, and is more 
durable. 

Having defined the boundaries of the estate, 
the principal avenues through it are next 
laid out; andthey are generally two, three, 
or four rods wide, straight, and. intersecting 
each other at right angles. In the finished 
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estates, these are usually ornamented and 
shaded, on each side, by rows of the orange, 
citron, mango, almond, avocado, and palm 
trees, &e. At the termination of one of 
these, and situated perhaps on elevated 
ground, is the house of the planter. Smaller 
avenues are next made, paraliel with the 
others. All these avenues are preserved free 
from weeds, and are kept smooth and neat. 
_ Thus the whole ground is thrown into 
squares, which are to be filled with coffee 
plants. These, having previously grown to 
the height of one or two feet, from seeds 
sown under the shade of some grove, are care- 
fully transplanted, and are arranged in rows 
parallel with the avenues, and nearly six feet 
apart. A square contains 10, 20, or 30 thou- 
sandtrees. By the third year from this time, 
they begin to remunerate the planter; and at 
the end of six or seven years, may be regarded 


,/as mature. When a tree dies, a new one 


takes its place; but the original plantation is 
expected to live about 15 years —Among the 


_ coffee, especially when it is new, the plantain 


is suffered to grow, for the purpose of giving 
bread to the negroes. Here and there, also, 
the orange and citron trees lift their golden 


. fruit above the surface; and far above all the 
vest, the privileged palm, in every direction, 
| waves its beautifal summit. 


Such plantations are great, splendid gar- 
dens, and are justly regarded by the inhabi- 
tants as the glory of their island. 

The plantations that are finished, contain 


| from 100,000 to 400,000 trees in each, and 


are wrought by from 40 to 400 negroes; and 
in proportion to the gross income, the ex pense 
of conducting them Is said to be considerably 


_ less, than that of the sugar estates. Hence 


their number is more rapidly augmenting. 


| The trees generally blossom in February, 


and in the early part of May, and sometimes 
oftener; but the blossom, on which most 
dependence is placed, is the one in May. 
Then a vast level surface, white as the drifted 
show, is presented to the beholder; but va- 
_vied and enlivened by the taller trees just 
' mentioned. Vhe harvest commences in 
_ September, and ends in February or March. 
If within this time the average of half a pound 
of coffee is gathered from each tree, the har- 
vest is esteemed good. 

When the berries acquire a dark red color, 
they are considered ripe for gathering, and 
the negroes, properly equipped, are sent into 
the field. An industrious negro will gather 
five bushels in a day; and a bushel in the 
pulp, fresh from the tree, is expected to yield 
at least 10 pounds «of good coffee. It is then 
| spread upon extensive dryers niade of stone 
| and mortar. This process requires nearly a 
| month. The husk, or shell is then separated 
| from the seed, in a mill, which exactly re- 
_sembles the mills in this country, where 
| apples are ground in a circular trough, by a 
_ huge, rolling stone—excepting that the roller 
| fer the coffee is wood, though of considerable 
' weight. In a few cases, a machine of a very 





|| different construction is used; but it need not 


| be deseribed. 
The pulp being removed, the whole is ex- 
| posed to the action of a fan, and then of a 


|, sieve; after which the female slaves carefully 
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pick out the defective kernels. From 12 
to 15 hundred pounds may thus be cleaned 
in a day.—In the opinion of the planters, the 
flavor of coffee is materially improved by age. 
That which is four or five years old is pre- 
ferred. 


Hitherto the planters have paid little at- 
tention to the manuring of their lands, though 
the subject receives increasing regard. Al- 
most the only method has been, to spread 
over the surface of the ground the decayed 
lcaves and stems of the sugar cane, and other 
- vegetables. 

Some idea may be obtained respecting the 
produce of the island, from an account of the 
exports of sugar and coffee, from the Hava- 
na and Matanzas, during the year 1823. 


Sugar.—From Havana; 300,312 boxes, 
containing about Ibs. 120,000,000 
From Matanzas; 30,000 boxes, 32,000,000 


Exports of sugar, Ibs. 152,000,000 


Coffec.—From Havana; 895,924 ar- 
robas, 


Ibs. 23,294,024 
From Matanzas, 


3,400,000 
Exports of coffee, Ibs. 26,694,024 








Estimated value of the sugar, .at $25 
per box, 
Estimated value of the coffee, at 15c. 


per lb. 
Value of the above exports, $13,513,903 


$9,508,800 


4,004,103 


I have in my possession no estimate of the 
prodace shipped from the other ports in the 
island. Excepting St. Jago de Cuba, it can- 
not, L suppose, be to any considerable amount. 


The produce of the interior is sometimes 
transported to the coast by mules, and by 


Donations. 








SEPT 


small native horses, which follow each other 


in what is, with us, called “Indian file.” But 
more generally strong carts are used, the 
wheels of which have a large diameter. The 
oxen are guided by a small rope, passing 
through the cartilage which divides the nos- 
trils. If there is moré than one yoke, the 
forward oxen are led by a negro boy. ‘The 
yoke is placed just behind the horns, to which 
it is strongly bound, and the whole weight is 
drawn by the head—it is thought, with much 
advantage. 

In a few instances, the land carriage is 
shortened by rivers. The only navigable 
river, however, that came within my observa. 
tion, was the Canimar, which runs into the 
Bay of Matanzas. A bar at its mouth per. 
mits the entrance of boats only; but within 
the bar, and for eight miles, (when all naviga- 
tion suddenly ends,) there is depth enough 
for vessels of any burthen Its width is about 
60 yards; and its banks generally rise abrupt- 
to the height of one or two hundred feet, 
Through the kindness of a friend, I sailed up 
this river in April: and when I had observ- 
ed its steep, elevated banks; their regular 
correspondencies to each other; the great 
depth of water; the absence of a current, that 
could wear out a channel; and the sudden 
ending of navigation, and, I may say, of the 
river itself;—I could not but indulge the con- 
jecture, that, in some ancient convulsion, the 
solid ground had been driven asunder, and 
the neighboring ocean had rushed in at the 
opening.— Much business is done at the head 
of the river, which is called the Eméarcadero, 
to which place the growing plantations, for 30 
miles round, send their productions, and from 
whence not less than 1,500,000 pounds otf 
coffee, and 8,000,000 pounds of sugar are 
annually sent to Matanzas. 

(To be continued. ) 


Donations 


FROM JULY 13TH, To AUGUST 16TH, INCLUSIVE. 


Abington, Ms, Fem, mite so. Mrs. O. Noyes, Tr. 14 90 
Andover, Ms. A friend, for Indian miss. by Rev. 
J. Edwards, 5; Miss A. A. F. char. box, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 37e. Mrs. Wheeler, Windsor, Vt. for 
*Barley Wood,” 2,50; 
Annsville, N. Y¥. Mr. S. Miller, by Dea. A. 
Thoinas, 
Augusta, N. Y. Miss. aux. so. by do. 4 
“— afield, Vt. Mrs. hh. Hazeltine, by H. Janes, 
S$ . 
Baltimore, Md. Fem. mite so. 6th pay. for twenty 
chil. in Ceylon, by Mary Perine, ‘I'r. 240 00 
Bath, Me. Mr. J. Taylor, by Rev. J. W. Elling- 


wood, 2 00 
Biddeford, Me. Mrs. S. Cleaves, 15; Miss A. 
Cleaves, 2; Miss M. Cleaves, 2; Maj. S. Merrill, 
5; Mrs. A. Clark, 1; by Rev. J. Cogswell, 25 00 
Boston, Ms. United mon, con. for Pal. mission, 45 92 
Fem. so. of Boston and vic. for pro. chris. 
among the Jews, for ed. Jewish chil. in Bom- 
bay, 100; for Hebrew serip. and other useful 
books for distrib. to Hebrews in Palestine, 
100; by Miss F. Erving, Tr. 200 00 
, Tappan, Esq. for John Salisbury Tappan 
in eo 24; chil. in School st. sab. sch. for 
Josiah Vinton in Ceylon, 6; ¢. box in Mr. J. 
Gulliver’s shop, 2,36; a friend, 30; C. Tap- 
pan, Esq. for Charles Long Tappan and 
Any Maria Tappan at May 1ew, 60; indiv. 
for Greek youths, by Mr. J. ‘Thayer, 17; 
Brainerd, Cher. na, Found in box, 


J. 


139 36 
66 











Braintree, Ms. Mr. J. Haywood, for Silence 
Haywood in Ceylon, by Rev. J. Perkins, 

Brattleborough, Vt. (w. vill.) Fem. cent so. 13,50; 
Mrs. H. Gregory, 1,50; by Mrs. M. Palmer, 


20 0 


15 00 


Tr. 
Bridgehampton, N. Y. Fem. cent so. by Eliza 
Rose, Tr. 
Bridgewater, N. 
Hull, Tr. by Dea. A. Thomas, 


15 00 

Y. Fem. benev. so. Mrs. D. 

13 00 

Brookfield, (ist par.) Ms. Coll. after sermon, 
9,80; c. box of Mrs. C. P. Hitchcock, 1; by 
Mr. S. A. Worcester, 

Cabarras co. N. C. Fem. benev. so. of poplar 
tent cong. by Rev. J. Robinson, 

Chariodan, S. C. Rev. J. Dickson, by Mr. J. 

yler, 

Charlotte co. Va. La. for Moses Hoge at Brain- 

erd, by Mr. J. G. Hamner, 


10 30 


Chariton, Ms. Fem. so. Mrs. S. Metcalf, Tr. by 


Mr. H. Towne, 

Chesterfield, N. H. La. by Laura Britton, 

Choc. nation, Mr. R. Harris, ree’d at Bethel, 

Cutchogue, L. 1. Contrib. July 4th by Rev. L. 
Thomson, jf 

Clinton, N. Y. Schol. in sab. sch. 25¢. av. of indus- 
try in Miss N. Royce’s sch. 7,10; fem. so. for 
ed. hea. chil. for Azel Backus and Isabella 
Graham, 24; by Dea, A. ‘Thomas, 

Concord, Ms. Coll. at prayer meetings, by Rev. 
Dr. E. Ripley, 9,72; mite so. for Ezra Ripley 
at Brainerd, by Miss P. Wheeler, 15; 24 
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Cornwall, Ct. Rev. H. D 12 00 
Deering, N.H. A fem. friend, for ed. hea. youth, 

5; do. for Jews, 2; by Rev. N. Bradford, 7 
Deposit, N. Y. Mon. con. (of which for Bombay 

chap. 3,50;) by Rev. Dr. Porter, 22 50 
Dorset, Vt. Mrs. S. Jackson,for Samuel Cram 

in Ceylon, by Rev. W. Jackson, 
East Ten. Mr. Fairbanks, ree’d at Brainerd, 
Elliot, Choe. na. D. Baldwin, one of the scholars, 

68e. schol. for committing scrip. to memory, 

in hours of recreation, 2,35; fr. se in 1823, 

13,25; 16 28 
Enosburg, Vt. Fem. char. so. for Pal. miss. by 

Mrs. |. Boutell, Tr. 11 02 
Fairfield, Ct. La. for. miss. so. by Mr. M. A. Du. 

rand, 21 00 
ann, Ct. First chh. by E. Porter, Esq. 

° 7 


r 
Fitchburg, Ms. Mr. A. Downe, for Abel Downe 


12 00 
5 00 


at Mayhew, bf Mr. S. Dole, 15 00 
Francestown, N. H. Asso. for ed. hea. chil. by 
Mr. M. Fisher, Tr. 15 62 | 


Franklin co. Ms. Aux. for. miss, so. Mr. J. Rip- 
1 


ley Tr. 00 00 
cock, 4 00 
Glover, Vt. Mon. con. by Dea. Bliss, 
Greenfield, N. Y. Young gent. asso. Mr. S. 
—m 5; fem. sock so. Miss T. B. Hewitt, 
r. 10; 
Hailowell, Me. Chil. in Miss Parsons’ sch. for 
ed. hea. chil. by Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, 
Hamden, Ct. La. cent so. Mrs. S. Goodyear, Tr. 
by T. Dwight, Esq. . 
ne, Chris. Depos. Cummington, a friend, 
by W. Packard, m. f. 3,50; Northampton, fem. 
by Abigail Clark, 2d for for. miss. sch, 1,55; a 
fem. frend, 1; m. f. 25,50; West Hampton, 
chh. 8,59; Southampton, L. Loomis, 1,35; W. 
Loomis, a smali boy, m. f. 36c. E. Hampton, 
Juv. so. by T. L. Wright, Tr. 25,56; Tun- 
bridge, Vt. Rev. D. H. Williston, 50; 
Hanover, N. H. Theol. so. in Dartmouth coll. 
for Francis Brown in Ceylon, by Mr. T. Ten- 


ny, Sec. 12 co 
Harford, Pa. Fem. cent so. by Rev. S. Whittel- 

sey, r 1 00 
Hartford co. Ct. Miss. so. J. R. Woodbridge, Esq. 

Tr. BarkAamstead, fem. so. by Mrs. 

Howd, Tr. 16; Hartford, by Mr. B. Hudsen, 

agent, 26; East Granby, fem. asso. Lydia E. 

Owen, Tr. 10,50; 52 50 


Jonesborough, E. Ten. Rev. J. V. Bovell, 2; 
fem. aux. miss. so. by Rev. D. A. Sher- 
man, 32; 

Keene, N. H. Mon. con. by Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 

Kennebunkport, Me. Fem. mite so. for Silas 
Moody and Joseph P. Fessenden in Ceylon, by 
Phebe B. Fessenden, Tr. 24; Mrs. S. Lord, by 


Rey. J. Cogswell, 3; 27 00 | 
Kentucky, Dr. B. Chastelier, ree’d at Bethel, 4 50 
Kingsborough, (Johnstown) N. Y. Mon. con. 

by Dea. S. Giles, Tr. 18 00 
Kingston, Ms. Mon. con. by Mr. N. Cushman, 10 45 
Ritergpeiae, Me. Mon. con. and fem. cent so. 

by T. H. Miller, 24 42 | 
Lansingburg, N. Y. Mr. J. Wickware, m. f. 5; 

a friend, 2; Dea. T. Bassel, 5,50; 12 50 
Lenox, N. Y. 2d pres. chh. by Dea. A. Thomas, 3 00 
ee N. Y. Mon. con. by do. 12 00 
Londonderry, N. H. Mon. con, by Rev E. L. 

Parker, 12 00 


Long Island, N. Y. A friend, by Rev. L. Thom- 

SOD, 14 00 
Lyndeboro’ Ms. Mon. con. by Rev: N. Merrill, 11 00 
Malta, (Ish. of) Friends, for Pal. miss. 
Mans 
Marbiechead, Ms. Mon. con. in ist chh. by Rev. 


S. Dana, 8 60 
Marlborough, N. H. Mon. con. by Rev. Z. S. 

Barstow, 275 || 
Mayhew, Choc. na. Ree’d fr. box 1; do. 1; J. 

Hinton, four years old, 25c. 2 25 
Merideth, N. Y. Mon. con. by Rev. Dr. Porter, 6 72 
Middlebury, Vt. T. Boardman, Jr. av. of eorn, 

by Mr. E. Brewster, 2 50 


Monson, — Western, Palmer and Hol- 
land, Ms. Union char. so. (of which for For. 
miss, sch. 9;) by TI. Packard, Esq. Tr. 49; 
Thomas Lodge, for distrib. of the Holy Scrip. 
in Palestine, 20; 


6 
Montreal, (L. C.) Char. box by Mr. E. Lyman, 3 40 


4 00 | 


117 41 | 


ld, Ct. Rev. A. S. Atwood, a bal. 50 | 


Donatione. 


Condit, 10.50; by Mr. J. P. Haven, 
Mount Arrarat, Pa. Fem. benev. so. by Rev. S. 


Thomas, 


ington 
Newburyport, Ms. Fem. Mayhew so. 4th pay. for 


own William Milton, by Miss M. Knapp, 
Ts 
New Haven, Vt. Hea. sch. so. by Mr. C. Hoyt, 


New Haven, Ct. A friend, fur Sou. Am. miss. 1; 
fem. so. fur miss. purposes, Miss C. W. ‘lowns- 
end, Tr. by IT. Dwight, Esq. 35; gleaning 








Morristown, N. J. Mr. C. Ford, 10; Mr. a“ 


Newark, N. Y. Rev. B. Bailey, by Dea. A. : 
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0 50 


Whit 2 00 
Nassau, N. ¥. Mon. con. by Mr. C. Porter, 12 00 
Natchez, Miss. Mrs. Postlethwaite, 20 00 


Newbury, (sou. par.) Ms. Mon. con. by Rev. L. 
+ vob my aa , 10 00 


ws 
Ss 


circle, Miss A. Dunning, Tr. by do. 20; 56 00 
| New Haven, N. Y. Mon. con. by Dea. A. 
| Thomas, 7 00 
| New pee. N. H. Mrs. Rebecca Blood, on 
|| her death bed, by Miss C. Cheever, 5 00 
|| New London, Ct. M. f. cul. by afew young men, 
‘(| by Mr. H. Smith, 6 35 
|| North Brookfield, Ms. Coll. 4th July, by Mr. S. 
}] A. Worcester, 25 00 
| North Haven, Ct. Mon. con. by Rev. Mr. Board- 
| man, 20 06 
|, North Yarmouth and Cumberland, Me. Fem. 
| cent so. 3d. pay. fur Gilman Brown Cresey 
l and Curtis Woodbury in Ceylon, by Sophia 
| Cresey, Tr. 38 00 
| Oakham, Ms. Char. box of Mrs. L. B. Jacobs, 
| for Pal. miss. by Mr. S. A. Worcester, 1 61 
|| Ohio, Rec’d ina at Elliot, 75 
| Paris, N.Y. Dr. L. Judd, by Dea. A. Thomas, 12 00 
Pfefficon, (Switzerland,) Baron De Campagne, 
| vr Rev. H. Bingham and Thomas Ho at 
(| the Sandw. Isl ea. 100, by Rev. T ee 
| hardt, 200 00 
|| Piainfield, Ct. Mon. con. by Rev. O. Fowler, 6 00 
Plympton, Ms. and various other towns, bal. of 
| 32,02, coll. by Rev. E. Dexter, for John I. 
|  Komo,a Sandw. Isl. youth (12,14 having been 
| expended for clothing, &e.) 19 88 
_ Princeton, N. J. So. in Theol. sem. for ed. hea. 
youth, for Samuel Miller and Archibald 
|| Aleaander in Ceylon, by Mr. J. Nimmo, Tr. 15 00 
| Reading, Ms. A friend, m. f. 00 


Ripley, O. Miss. so. 1,50; J. Boude, 3; by Mr. A. 
itcheock, 

Rochester, N. Y. La. by Dea. A. Thomas, 

|| Russia, N. Y. Fem. for. miss. so. by do. 

| Saco, Me. Rev. J. Cogswell, 10; E. Shipley, Esq. 

i! 5; Mrs. S. Hurtley,2; Capt. S. Moody, 1; 

Miss S. Scamman, 2; Mr. N. Snow, 1; L. 

i} Ranye 35e. afriend,1; by Rev. J. Cogs- 

) well, 

{| Salem, Ms. An old friend, 5; mon. con. at the 

| Tab. chh. by Mr. D. Lang, 19,64; 2d pay. 

for Abel Lawrence at Mayhew, 30; 

Savannah, Ga. Miss. so. for sup. of Rev. Mr. 

Fisk, te May 1, 1824, by L. Mason, Esq. 

Sheffield, Ms. Mon. con. by Rev. J. Bradford, 

35; fem. char. so. Mrs. M. Bradford, ‘I'r. 10; 

|| Shelburne, Ms. Mr. M. Severance. m. f. 

|| Sherburne, (ist. so.) N. Y. Fom. benev. so. by 
Dea, A. ‘Thomas, 

Shoreham, Vt. Mr. A. Stanly, av. of butter, 3; 
M. Barnum, 1,75; by Mr. F. Brewster, 





i 4,70; 
|| Somers, Ct. Fem. cent. so. by Mrs. H. Strong, 


Ur. 
\| Stafford, Ct. Mon. eon, in Ist. so. 4; c. box ofa 
friend, 1; by Rev. H. Smith, 
Sullivan, Me. Mon. con. by Mr. M. Southard, 
1! Tolland, Ct. Mon. con. by Rev. A. Nash. 
!| Townsend, Ms. Benev: so. Mr. J. Seaver, Tr. 
by Rev. D. Palmer, 30; fem. so. Miss B. 
i Boutelle, Tr. by do. 21,25; 
|| Union, Me. Mon. con. by Mr. J. Morse, 
Utica, N. ¥. Mon. econ. 8,27; do. 8,22; C. Aikin 
and H. Clark, ay. of plants, by Dea. A. 
Thomas, 69c. 
Wallingford, Ct. Fem. cent. so. Mrs. Beebee, 
Tr. by T. Dwight, Esq. | 
Warren, Me. A la. for wes. miss. by Rev. J. W. 
Ellingwood 








Esq. 


22 35 


54 64 


444 00 


45 00 
7 00 


10 00 


475 


Shrewsbury, Ms. Fem. char. so. by Mrs. C. Whip- 
4 ple, Tr. 12,20; mon. con. by Mr. N. Pratt, 


16 90 


9 00 : Waterbury, Ct. Mr. E. Spencer, by T. Dwight, - 
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Westborough, Ms. Mon. con. by Rev. E. Rock- 


wood, 21 00 
West Durham, N. Y. La. av. of saffron, by Rev. 

Dr. Porter, 7 03 
Westford, Ms. Mon. con. by Mr. C. Wight, 15 81 
Weymouth, (sou. par.) Ms. Fem. read, and relig. 

char. so. for Mayhew miss. Miss. L. Pratt, 

Tr. 37 78 
Winchester, Ct. A well-wisher, by Mr. L. Platt, 2 00 
Windham, N. H. An indiv. av. of a gold ring, by 

Mary Greenleaf, 55 
Windham co. Ct. Masonic Bible so. for distrib. 

of the scrip. in Palestine, by Mr. U. Fuller, 

Tr. 


Vorcester, Ms. Fem. asso. in the Calvin. so. (of 
which to constitute the Rev. LOAMMI 
IVES HOADLEY an honorary member of 
the Board, 50;) by Mrs. Lydia Taylor, Tr. 80: 
relig. char. so. by Rev. J Goffe, Tr. 150; 
indiv. for John Calvin and Martin Luther 
in Ceylon, by Mr. J. Sutton, 24; Mrs Lucy 
‘Tufts, on her death bed, by Mr. H. Wheel- 
er, 2; 

Unknown, A female friend, rec. Aug. 16, 


Amount ef donations acknowledged in the preceding 
list, $3,429, 20. 


PERMANENT FUND. 


Canton, Ct. Part of the legacy of the late Dr. 
Solomon Everest, recerved in good obliga- 
tions, since the last acknowledgment in the 
Herald, and added to the fund denominated 
the EVEREST FUND; the interest of 
which to be applied for the benefit of the 
Foreign Mission School; by Benjamin Ely, 
Esq. Exr. *1, 


LEGACIES. 


Williamsburg, Ms. Part of the legacy of the late 
Mr. Abijah Hunt, (2d an. pay.) by Rev. 
Henry Lord, 5 00 





* The Everest Fund now amounts to $2,000; and 
the whole sum received from the legacy of Dr. Everest, 
including the above fund, 1s $7,125. 


256 00 
2 00 


000 00 


75 00 | 
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DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


East Guilford, Ct. Tracts, fr. Miss M. Scranton, 
for wes. miss. 1 00 

French Camps, Choc. na. A rifle, fr. Lewis Leflo, i5 00 

Hamp. Chris. Dep. Fr. Hatfield, Ms. bed and 
bedding, fr. fem. for For. Miss. Sch. by Mrs. 
L. Graves, 

Hardwick, Vt. A voll of fulled cloth, fr. fem. cent 
so. by E. Strong, Esq. 

Natchez, Missi. Printing of 850 copies of manual 
tor schools, forwarded to Bethel, by S. Postle- 
thwaite, Esq.* 

New Haven, Ct. A box of books, coll. by Miss A. 

_ Dunning, for Haweis, 

Richmond, Va. 100 copies of Christian Psalmody, 
8vo. fr. D. J. Burr, Esq. 

Shrewsbury, Ms. A box, fr. fem. char. so. for wes. 
miss. by Mrs. C. Whipple, Tr. 

Sidney, Me. A box, fr. fem. by Mr. E. Bond, for 
wes. miss. 

Spencer, Ms. A box, fr. fem. literary and char. so. 
for Dwight, by Miss E. Harrington, Sec. 


20 00 


23 00 


28 50 


28 00 


Committed to the care of Dea. A. Thomas, Utica, N.Y. 


Augusta, N.Y. A box, fr. Miss. aux. so. 23 25 
Butternuts, N. Y. A box, fr. fem. miss. so. ef Ist. 

cong. chh. 59 86 
Catlin and Reading, N. Y. A box, fr. fem. miss. 

80. 12 16 
Norway, N. Y. 3 pr. socks, fr. Mrs. Mitchell, 
Richland, N. Y. A box, from fem. branch, 30 00 


Rochester, N. Y. A box, fr. ladies, 

| Russia, N. Y. A small bundle 

Sherburne, N. Y. (ist. so.) A bundle, fr. fem. 
benev. so. 





| Committed to the care of Mr. W. Slocomb, Marietta, O. 


Granville, O. Four boxes clothing, one bbl. pork, iron 
castings, cloth, &e. 
Note. Vhe sum of $12, received from Westmore- 
land, N. Y. and acknowledged in the Herald for July, 
was from the young la. benéy. so. for Hetty Eells at the 








Sandwich Islands. 
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|| * Mr. Postlethwaite 1,000 copies printed, the ex- 
| pense of which was 0; and reserved 150 copies to 


distributed by hi ° 


Foreign Kutelligeuce. 


LONDON JEWS’ SOCIETY. 


Sixteenth Report. 


Tue anniversary of the Society was on May 
7th. The receipts of the past year were 
1.12,426 Os. 8d, or about 55,000 dollars; being 
an increase beyond that of last year of 
1.1,402, 8s. 1d. In the Society’s schools there 
were 36 Jewish boys, and 46 girls. The Mis- 
sionary Seminary belonging to the Institution 
contained seven students, who were prepar- 
iug for missionaries to the Jews. The num- 
ber of Christian laborers employed under the 
direetion of the Society, or in connexion with 
it, was eighteen. 

The foreign proceedings of the Society, 
during the last year, were carried on chiefly 
in Holland, Germany, Prussia, Poland, the 
Mediterranean, Palestine, and India. 


Holland.—The Rev. Mr. Thelwall, the 
Society’s highly-valued representative in this 
country, had been severely ill; but his ener- 




















gies and usefulness in the cause had not been 
materially affected. 


I have searcely received (says he) a letter 
this year which has not been important, 
either as affording encouragement, or as giv- 
ing me opportunities of advising and promot- 
ing measares which were important, either 
with direct, or indirect, reference to our 
cause. 


Mr. Thelwall had a Jew under regular 
private instruction in the Christian faith; and 
the Directors of the Jewish synagogue, at a 
town in Guelderland, had applied to the 
Rotterdam Missionary Society for Hebrew 
New Testaments, and Tracts in Polish and 
German-Hebrew. 


Germany.—In the, course of the past year, 
Mr. Thelwall visited some parts of Germany, 
in company with Mr. McCaul. 


In a letter written towards the conclusion 
of his tour, Mr. T. says, **Thus far we have 
reason to bless God, that wherever we have 
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been we have met with really Christian peo- 
ple, who were willing to shew us kindness 
and love for the Lord’s sake. But what is 
more to the purpose of our journey and of 
our communication is, that almost in every 
place we find some traces of the great work 
that is going on among the Jews at present, 
which we canuot but consider as preparatory 
for greater ys and at least hail as a sure 
token that we have not entered upon the 
great work in which we are engaged at all 
too soon. We meet with abundant proofs 
that the time to sow the seed is fully come, 
and this is our business. 


Mr. T. mentions one or two instances in 
confirmation of these remarks. One was 
that of a Jewish teacher at Cologne, who 
had been much impressed by a conversation 
with Mr. Gericke, who had been employed 
by the Edinburgh Society. This teacher had 
remarkably clear views of the nature of | 
Christianity and of vital godliness; but hesi- 
tated about being baptized, on account of his 
wife, who would leave him, or be taken from 
him, the instant he took such a decisive step. 


A circumstance which renders this last- 
mentioned fact peculiarly interesting is, that 
Mr. Gericke (the missionary alluded to) 
after spending some time in that part of Ger- 
many, had quitted it in despair, because he 
saw no fruit of his labors. ‘‘And yet,” says 
Mr. Thelwall, ‘we had not been a fortnight 
within the circuit in which he had labored, 
before we met with this very interesting 
proof that his labors had not been in vain!” 
Mr. T.’s remark upon this is just and useful. 
“This is a very plain lesson to us, and to the 





Society at large, to have more faith, and 
more patience. Let us arise, and be doing, | 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint | 
not.” Mr. T. afterwards learnt, that in | 
Mecklenburg also, Jews had been awakened | 
by Mr. Gericke’s preaching. | 


Twenty-nine Jewish congregations had 
been supplied with Bibles and Testaments, 
through the agency of Mr. O. S. Deiss, of 
Tambach; and the way was open for sup- 
plying others as soon as the copies were at 
command.—In the Saxon territories the 
cause of the Society continues to advance. 
Mr. Goldberg, a Jewish convert, is still en- 
gaged at Dresden, chiefly in the work of a 
schoolmaster, which he prosecutes in a truly 
Christian spirit, and with encouraging suc- 
cess. Atthe baptism of a Jewish lady and 
her seven children, at this place, sixteen 
Jewish converts were present. 

The principal object of Mr. Thelwall and | 
his fellow-traveller, in their visit to Germa- 
ny, was, to ascertain, by personal observation 
and inquiry, the state of the institutions 
formed for the benefit of the Jews, near Dus- 








seldorf. One of these, at a place called Dus- 
selthal, ig under the sole directiou of Count 
Von der Recke Von Vollmarstein; and the 
other is at Stockham, and is under the care 
and superintendance of the Elberfield Mis- 
sionary Society. Pretty full statements re- 
specting the former, have been inserted in 
our work. The object of the latter is simply 
to afford clothing and subsistence to Jews | 
suffering on account of their profession of 
Christianity, on the indispensable condition 
of their learning useful trades and manufac- 
tures, and otherwise engaging in hard labor. 
The design of the institution is commended 
by Messrs. Thelwall and McCaul. The 
Committee of the London Society use the 
following language. 


Your Committee feel the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing upon the expediency of such insti- 
tutions as those of Dusselthal and Stockham. 
A question so embarrassed in itself, can be 
satisfactorily decided by the result of expe- 
rience alone. 


Prussia.—The Berlin Society continues 
to enjoy the mostdecided marks of favor from 


the King of Prussia. 


He has given his sanction to the laws drawn 
up for Auxiliary and Branch Societies—per- 
mitted the correspondence of the latter to 
pass free of postage—granted to a missionary 
sent out by the Central Society, a free pass- 
port through the whole sphere of his mission 
—and, as a still more distinguished token of 
his approbation, condescended to accept the 
office of god-father to two Israelites, who 
were publicly baptized in his capital. 


This Society has printed 3,000 copies of the 
New Testament in German-Hebrew, from 
stereotype plates furnished by the London 
Society. The time, talents, and extensive 
acquirements in Oriental literature, of Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, have been largely occupied 
in publications of various kinds, designed to 
further the cause of Jewish conversion. 


Among others, he has commenced a peri- 
odical work in German, similar to the Jew- 
ish Expositor, entitled *“The Friend of -Is- 
rael!” its object being (as he himself beauti- 
fully expresses it,) ‘‘to fill Israel with love to 
the Savior, and the friends of the Savior with 
love to Israel.” 


The Professor proposes, also, to render his 
public Lectures subservient to the refutation 
of prevailing errors on the subject of Judaism, 
and to the extension of just and enlightened 
views on the question of Jewish improve- 


ment. | 
The number of Jews instructed and bap- 
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tized in Berlin alone, during the 18 months 
preceding February first, amountedito fifty. 
Of these, two had attracted very particular 
attention. The following account of them 
may be interesting. 


Notwithstanding that five missionaries had 
labored at Berditchef, a town of Russian Po- 
land, no fruits of their labors appeared, and 
they were wholly discouraged. All left the 
place: at that instant two young Jews breed- 
ing up to rabbinism, and, as usual, advanta- 
geously married, who had had intercourse 
with some of the missionaries, abandoned 
every thing for the cross of their Messiah; 
and being advised by Mr. Moritz to go to 
Berlin, become a place of Christian refuge 
for Israelites since the formation of the so- 
ciety there, they repaired thither, but, on 
account of their deviations from the straight 
line of road, which they found it necessary, 
or deemed it expedient to make to effect 
their purpose, by a journey through Memel 
of 1,300 miles, reaching Berlin early in the 
last autumn. ‘They obtained there religious 
instruction, distinguished themselves greatly 
by their piety, humility, modesty, and indus- 
try, and were publicly baptized there early 
in the spring. Their royal highnesses the 
princes, the three eldest sons of his Prussian 
majesty, and many persons high in rank and 
office, were their sponsors. The testimonies 
in favor of their sincerity, from all those who 
had any intercourse with them, were strong 
and unanimous; and the evidence of facts 
entirely corroborates it. They sacrificed 
wives, children, fortune, home, family, rep- 
utation, and esteem and love of friends, be- 
ginning their new and uncertain career by 
such a journey, as alone was enough to ter- 
rify men bred up so helpless and ignorant of 
worldly things as the rabbies are; for these 
young men, for instance, had not even been 
allowed to learn the language of the land of 
their birth and residence, being still wholly 
ignorant of the Polish speech. They are 
learning the trade of bookbinders, and it is 
proposed for them to set them up as book- 
hinders and stationers, and jyossibly as teach- 
ers of the German language, of which they 
had already some knowledge, through the 
Jewish vernacular jargon in their native 
town, to which they willingly assent. 

The manner in which these two Israelites 
were led by the providence of God, out of the 
darkness in which they were educated into 
the light of the Gospel, is too striking to be 
wholly omitted. One of them, a Rabbi, was 
bred up from his childhood in the study of 
the Talmud. Yet, from hearing his grand- 
father pray for the speedy advent of the Mes- 
siah, he was led himself to pray fervently, 
though ignorantly, for that event. In vain his 
father and grandfather sought to confine him to 





the study of the Talmud, “that horrible chain 
of darkness (as he himself calls it) by which 
Satan holds fettered millions of the descend- 
ants of Abraham.” Roused by a raging epi- 
demical disease to overwhelming alarm at the 
thoughts of death and a day of judgment, he 
went from place to place, in vain seeking rest 
to his afflicted conscience. Yielding to the | 
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solicitations of his aged relatives, (who were 
both revered as learned rabbies, and eminent 
saints,) he consulted the Talmud again and 
again, but to no purpose. “I'he Spirit of 
God,” he says, “‘did not suffer me to indulge 
in a false rest of mind, in order that I might 
be led to the true and lasting rest in Christ 
Jesus.” His attention was first directed to 
Christianity by hearing a child, in a Christian 
school, repeating from his Catechism the 
Ten Commandments, and pronouncing the 
name of Jehovah. Surprised at this, and 
thinking, as he expresses it, ‘that the Chris- 
tians also might worship Jehovah without be- 
ing subject to so severe acts of penitence as 
the Jews,” he obtained the sight of a Russian 
Catechism, which he put away as soon as 
read. 

In this state of mind he received, very un- 
expectedly, from a most intimate friend at 
Berditcheff, a pareel containing a Hebrew 
New Testament, several tracts, and a letter 
informing him of the arrival of two German 
missionaries, who distributed small books, and 
proved from passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
that the Messiah had already appeared, and 
that Jesus, whom the Gentiles worship, was 
he. ‘I scarcely had perused these lines,” 
says he, “but I eagerly fell upon the New 
Testament, read it in connexion with the 
tracts, and compared the passages of the Old 
Testament there quoted; which indeed could 
only be done in secret and before day-break, 
to prevent my being seen by my Rabbin. 
‘How great was my astonishment,” he adds, 
“when I found the passages of the Old Tes- 
tament quoted, so completely fulfilled in the 
New!” After much study and serious delib- 
eration, he at length determined to set out 
for Berlin, there to get more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Christianity, and to be bap- 
tized. 

He was accompanied in the long and ardu- 
ous journey by his friend * * * * *, through 
whom he had received the books from Ber- 
ditcheff; who himself also had been brought up 
as a Rabbi, and whose history is little less re- 
markable than that of which the outline has just 
been given. In the course of his rabbinical ed- 
ucation, his mind had been much tortured by 
doubts, arising, in part, from some palpable 
contradictions which he had discovered in the 
Talmud. After a series of most painfal men- 
tal conflicts, from whieh he in vain sought 
relief in penances, prayers, and alms-giyings, 
he heard of the arrival of the two missiona- 
ries before referred to in Berditcheff, his 
native place; and through the Divine Influ- 
ence accompanying their discourses in public, 
and conversations in secret, his study of the 
New Testament and of the tracts they put 
into his hand, and, still more, the powerful 
conviction wrought upon his mind by their 
devout, humble, winning deportment, he was 
led, by degrees, to the resolution of em- 
bracing Christianity. 

Professor Tholuck, speaking of these two 
interesting converts, some months after their 
baptism, says, ‘‘Our two Jews from Berdit- 
cheff thrive to our satisfaction. They make 
a rapid progress in learning. “We have 
—e ever witnessed such eagerness to ac- 
quire knowledge. ‘Their inner man_ also 
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grows in the grace of the Lord. The Jews, 
with whom they converse, they endeavor to 
bring to Christ; with several of them have 
had very impressive conversations, and two 
of them they have brought very near the 
light of truth. Even the more obstinate Jews 
do justice to these two yozng men, and de- 
clare them to be genuine Christians.” 

It must not be omitted, that the father of 
one of these two Israelites came to Berlin 
with a view, if possible, of reclaiming his son. 
A most affecting interview took place between 
them, in the presence of some mutual friends; 
and the aged parent was so won by the meek- 
ness and affection of his son on this and sub- 
sequent occasions, and by the kindness which 
he experienced from Christians during his 


stay in Berlin, that he became in a great || 


measure reconciled to his son’s apostasy, and 
went away with an impression decidedly fa- 
vorable to Christianity. ‘He is not now dis- 
Satisfied,” writes that valued correspondent 
and friend of Israel, Mr. Samuel Elsner, ‘at 
his son and young being Christians, be- 
cause, to his great astonishment, he has 
found that they now love him, if possible, still 
more than formerly, and because he has met 
with so much kindness among their numer- 
ous Christian friends.” And he adds, ‘*This 
spirit of love has made a favorable impression 
on his mind in regard to the Protestant 
religion.” 





Professor T. says, that there are a number 
of Jews at Breslaw, who are engaged in the 
study of divinity. One of them declares his 
intention of going as a missionary to his breth- 
ren.—Of the many other interesting notices, 
under this head, we have room to say noth- 
ing more. 


Poland—Mr. Handes, a missionary sent 
out by the Berlin Society, but supplied with 
books by the London Institution, spent some 
time at Posen, in Prussian Poland, where an 
Auxiliary Society had been formed. While 
there, he had the satisfaction of learning, that 
several Jews met at a stated day, for the 
purpose of reading the New Testament; and 
that, in the Public School for the education 
of Christian boys, free places had been ap- 
pointed for Jewish children, 14 of whom at- 
tended, and appeared desirous of Christian 
instruction. At Crotoszyn, also, a town on 
the frontiers of Silesia, his apartments were, 
on various occasions, crowded with Jews, 
Jewesses, and children. 

On the 10th of April, Messrs. Wendt and 
Hoff set out on a tour to the northern parts 
of Poland. The following occurrence took 
place, during this tour, at a town, the name 
of which is not given. 


Understanding that a sentence of excom- 
munication had been denounced, in the syna- 


gogue, against those Jews who should come || 











to them; and finding that the visits of the 
Jews were, fora single day, suspended, one 
of the missionaries asked some of them, 
whom he saw in the street, whether that had 
been the cause of their non-attendance? The 
answer they made is remarkable: “they as- 
sured us,” say the missionaries, ‘‘that they 
would not listen to.an excommunication with 
regard to us, because no Jew in the whole 
town, has sucha (ove to their brethren as we 
have to the Jews;” and the result proved that 
they felt as they spoke, for in the evening, 
and on the following days, several Jews came 
as before. 


After relating this fact, the Report adds: 


Your Committee cannot but rejoice in such 
a testimony as this to the Christian spirit of 
these laborers in the Gospel. And they un- 
feignedly declare that they would far rather 
have the Society’s missionaries characterised, 
wherever they go, by a spirit of forbearance 
and love, than by any degree of acuteness or 
skill in disputation, where that were wanting. 


While these brethren were laboring in the 
north of Poland, Mr. Becker exerted him- 
self, not without success, at Warsaw; which 
place Mr. MeCaul, with his wife, and Mr. 
O’ Neill, also, reached, on the 19th of last Sep- 
tember. In this place and its neighborhood 
a spirit of inquiry seems to have spread very 


extensively among the Jews. 
(To be continued.) 


BURMAN EMPIRE, 


Extracts from a letter written by Moung 
Shwa-ba to the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, and 
translated by Dr. Judson. 


(From the American Baptist Magazine. ) 


Moone Sawa-Ba, an inhabitant of Rangoon, 
a town of Burmah, one who adheres to the 
religion of Christ, and has been baptized, who 
meditates on the immeasurable, incalculable 
nature of the divine splendor and glory of the 
Invisible, even the Lord Jesus Christ and God 
the Father, and takes refuge in the wisdom 
and power and glory of God, affectionately 
addresses the great teacher BALDWIN, a su- 
perintendant of missionary affairs in the city 
of Boston, of America. 


Beloved elder Brother;—Though in the 
present state, the places of our residence are 
very far apart, and we have never met, yet 
by means of letters, and of the words of 
teacher Yoodthan,* who has told me of you, I 
love you, and wish to send yuu this letter. 
When the time arrives in which we shall 
wholly put on Christ—him, in loving whom 
we cannot tire, aod in praising whom we can 
find no ead, and shall be adorned with those 
ornaments, which the Lord will dispense to 
us out of the heavenly treasure house, that 
he has prepared, then we shall love one an- 
other more perfectly than we do now. 

Formerly I was in the habit of concealing 
my sins, that they might not appear; but now 

* Judson. 
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I am convinced, that I cannot conceal m 

sins from the Lord who sees and knows all 
things; and that I cannot atone for them, nor 
obtain atonement from my former objects of 
worship. And accordiogly, I count myself 


to have lost all, under the elements of the 
world, and through the grace of the faith of 


Christ only, to have gained the spiritual gra- | 
ces and rewards pertaining to eternity, which | 


cannot be lost. Therefore, I have no ground 
for boasting, pride, passion and self exaltation. 
Without desiring the praise of men, or seek- 
ing my own will, I wish to dothe will of God 
the Father. The members of the body, dead 
in trespasses and sins, displeasing to God, | 
desire to make instruments ot righteousness, 
not following the will of the flesh. Worldly 
desire and heavenly desire being contrary, the 
one tothe other, and the desire of visible 
things counteracting the desire of invisible 
things, lam as a dead man. However, He 
quickens the dead He awakens those that 
sleep. He lifts up those that fall. He opens 
blind eyes. He perforates deaf ears. He 
lights a lamp in the great house of darkness. 
He relieves the wretched. He feeds the 
hungry. The words of such a benefactor, if 


we reject, we must die for ever, and come to | 
everlasting destruction. Which circumstance | 
considering, and meditating also on sickness, | 


old age, and death, incident to the present 


state of mutability, | kneel and prostrate my- | 
self, and pray before God, the Father of the | 


Lord Jesus Christ, who has made atonement 
for our sins, that he may have mercy on me 








and pardon my sins, and make me holy, and | 
give me a repenting, believing, and loving 


mind. 


Formerly I trusted in my own merits, but | 


now, through the preaching and instruction 
of teacher Yoodthan, I trust in the merit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The teacher, there- | 


fore, is the tree; we are the blossoms and | 


fruit. 
and now the tree begins to bear. 
of life he has given, and we eat. Whe water 
from the brook which flows from the top 
of mount Calvary, for the cleansing of all 
filth, he has brought, and made us bathe and 
drink. The bread of which we eat, will yet 
foment and rise. The water which we drink 
and bathe in, is the water of an unfailing 


fle has labored to partake ofthe fruit, | 
The bread | 


spring; and many will yet drink and bathe | 


therein. Then all things will be regenerated 
and changed. Now we are strangers and pil- 


grims; and it is my desire, without adhering | 


to the things of this world, but longing for 


my native abode, to consider and inquire, how | 
long I must labor here; to whom I ought to | 
show the light which I have obtained; when | 


I ought to put it up, and when disclose it. 

In this country of Burmah, are many 
strayed sheep. 
them, has come to gather them together, and 
to feed them in love. Some will not listen, 
but run away. 
him; and that our numbers may increase, we 
meet together. and pray to the great Pre- 
prietor of the sheep. 

Thus I, Moung Shwa-ba, a disciple of 
teacher Yoodthan, in Rangoon, write, and 


send this letter to the great teacher Baldwin, | 


who lives in Boston, America. 


Teacher Yoodthan pitying | 


Some do listen and adhere to | 


| 
| 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


THe progress of education in the new States 
of South America is gradually consolidating 
their civil liberties, and opening the way to 
religious freedom. In Colombia, between 
forty and fifty schools of mutual instruction 
have been established; one of which, at Santa 
Fe, contains six hundred scholars.—In Peru, 
the Government has manifested the deep in- 
terest which it fee!s in the usiversal educa- 
tion of the people, by a decree, issued July 
6, 1822, for the establishment of the system 
throughout the whole of Peru. Yhe work 
had met with delay; but in May last, it had 
been entered on with one hundred scholars, 
in the college of the Dominicans, at Lima, 
the whole of which has been appropriated by 
the Government to this object. For the 
preservation and extension of the design, the 
conduct of it has been committed to a special 
society; and an article has been adopted in 
the Constitution, by which every person will 
be disqualified, after the year 1840, from be- 
coming a citizen, who cannot read and write 
—time being given for the operation of this 
law, from a consideration of the neglect in 
which education has been left in these coun- 
tries. In Chili, the Government had issned, 
on the 19th of January, a similar decree, es- 
tablishing a society for the promotion of uni- 
versal mutua! instruction, under its own 
especial authority and patronage. In Buenos 
Ayres, at Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, 
Mr. Thompson, who has rendered in this 
state, and in those of Chili and Peru, the 
most important aid, organized a flourishing 
female school, under the highest patronage: 
at San Juan and Monte Video, also, schools 
were established. Of the state of education 
in the Brazils, no particuiar information has 
appeared. London Missionary Register. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


Extracts from the Journal of the Mission 
at Spring-Place, among the Cherokee In- 
dians.* 


Our readers will remember that the Rev. 
Mr. Gambold, with whose character they are 
acquainted, has labored at Spring-Palce, for 
many years. 


Jan. 15, 1822. In an interesting conversa- 
tion we had with our people and friends on 
Sunday the 20th, we were much gratified to 
observe, to the praise and glory of God that 
the former are growing in His grace and 
knowledge, as well as in practical self-knowl- 
edge, while the latter are under the visible 
operations of the Holy Spirit, who often, in- 
dependent of our co-operation, creates a de- 
sire in their minds for a more substantial and 





* Some may be ready to think, that intelligence 
from Indian nations within the territorial limits of the 
United States, cannot properly be termed foreign, and 
therefore ought to be placed under another head: but 
we believe custom authorizes the appropriation, in re- 
gard to the heathen tribes bordering on tlte Mississipi, 
and beyond it, as well as in respect to heathen beyond 
our national limits. Ed. 
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lasting enjoyment. We confidently hope, the 
good Shepherd will yet ‘succeed in bringing 
many a lost sheep out of this nation to 
His chosen flock. We therefore call upon 
all our dear brethren and friends to strengthen 
the hands of us, his feeble servants, by pray- 
ing for the prosperity of His cause among the 
Cherokee nation. : 

25. Fox Taylor, a half-blood Indian, re- 
quested us to take his son James, a boy eight 
years of age into our school. We replied 
that, having twenty boarders already, we eould 
not take another; but that if Mr. Vann, our 
neighbor, would board him, he was welcome 
to attend our school. No difficulties were 
started on the part of Mr. Vann. 

Sunday Feb. 3. ‘The Rev. Mr. Posey, a 
Baptist missionary from the Valley towns, 
a true lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, paid us 
a visit and preached a sermon from John 
iv, 25. 

9. Our sister Catherine Gann and her aunt 
Chinasse, the mother of our pupil Moses, 
paid us a visit. Sister Sehmidt had an agree- 
able conversation with them, sister Gann 
acting as interpreter. Chinasse appears to 
be under great concern for her soul’s salva- 
tion. 

Sunday 10. After the usual meetings, we 
related to our people some interesting traits 
in the biography of our late missionary Broth- 
er John Schnalls, when Brother Schmidt 
assured them, that he had often heard him 

ray very fervently for the spiritual prosper- 
ity of all the Indian tribes, and also for the 
salvation of the poor Cherokees. Mother 
Vann made particular inquiry after Sister 
Schnall, and desired us to let her know, that 
undoubtedly, great would be her and her late 
husband’s reward for their labors of love to 
the poor Indians, and that the Lord would 
even in this world bless her children. 

Sunday 24. Subsequent to a meeting held 
at the commencement of the‘ Passion season, 
mother Vann said: ‘‘How gracious our Savior 
is' How sensibly do we feel His presence, 
when we sing and pray to Him; surely, He 
willin merey regard it!” 

March 12. Late in the evening received 
a visit from Dr. Butler, wife, and child, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellsworth from Brainerd, and Mr. 
Parker from Taloney. We spent the even- 
ing very agreeably with this worthy company, 
and encouraged each other to venture our all 
for the Redeemer’s glory and the propagation 
of the gospel among the heathen. Next 
morning, after taking a view of our ;,remises; 
they proceeded on their journey. 

19. The Indian Brother John Arch, came 
here on a short visit from Brainerd. He was 
on his way to visit his relations, among the 
mountains or Upper Cherokees, who live in 
large towns, from 30, 40, to 10 houses. We 
charged him not to let one opportunity slip, 
where he might preach Christ to his country- 
men. 

Good Friday, April 5. Besides the meet- 
ings usually held on this day, we also had the 
holy communion, when sister Nancy Adair 
was present as a candidate for confirmation, 
and Mr. Butrick communed with us.* In 





* Mr. Butrick had come from Brainerd on the Ist of 
Apti. to spend Easter week at Spring-Place. Ed, 
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the oneniam the church being again filled with 
negroes, Mr. Butrick preached an impressive 
and edifying sermon to them. Ajosta, the 
mother of our pupil Nancy, who ardently 
wishes to be baptized, was this day deciared 
a candidate for holy baptism. We spoke 
very affectionately with Elsy Hicks, whose 
child was baptized in the morning, exhorting 
her, not to neglect her soul’s salvation. She 
replied, that she bad often reflected on these 
things, and had formerly prayed to our 
Savior; but that she now felt herself too 


| miserable. Brother Clement Vann then said 


to her: ‘If you mean to wait, @ntil you are 
good and fit enough, my dear friend, you'll 
never come to the point. If you will goto 
the Savior, you must take your poverty and 
misery along; the feeling of your sinfulness 
must urge you on, to come to the Savior. It 
we were to wait, until we were good and fif 
enough, we should never come. ‘The Savior 
is the Savior of sinners; if to him we come as 
poor beggars, we shall be received. If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just, to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” All that were present, 
confirmed what had been advanced, by their 
own experience. 

May 6. Had an agreeable visit from Mr. 
Jeremiah Evarts, of Boston, Secretary of the 
Foreign Missionary Society, who came with 
Mr. Hail from Taloney and staid with us over 


, night. We had a very interesting conversa- 


tion with these gentlemen respecting the 
spreading of the Gospel among the Indians. 

8. The Rev. Mr. Goodell and Mr. Hall 
eame hither from Brainerd. The former has 
been appeinted to serve in the Palestine mis- 
sion. We spent one short, but highly agree- 
able hour with this dear servant of God, who 
promised, if possible, to give us another call. 

June i7. This day being the centenary 
Jubilee of the United Brethren’s Church, we 
joined our Brethren io spirit to pray for the 
prosperity of our Zion in general, and the 
welfare of our missions among the heathen in 
particular. . 

July 24. From Mr. Hicks, and Elsy, his 
daughter-in-law, we received the following 
particulars of the latter end of Richard, one 
of Brother Gambold’s former pupils. This 
poor youth after being forcibly taken from 


_ school by his relations, where he had received 


: salutary impressions, had been seduced by 
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' others to indulge in vicious pursuits and prac- 


tices which brought ou his untimely end. 
One day previous to his dissolution, conscience 
awoke, and in the full prospect of death, it 
again occurred to him what he had heard in 
his youth from Brother and Sister Gambold 
at Spring-Place, concerning the Savior’s love 


| to poor sinners, who will not discard the vilest 


and the worst that is truly penitent, but is 
ready to meet him in mercy and love. Rich- 
ard sent for Mr. Chamberlain at Brainerd, 
and testified to him his deep remorse for hav- 
ing neglected his time of grace, and dis - 
ed the admonitions of Brother and Sister 
Gambold, his best earthly friends. At the 
same time he expressed his hope, that the 
Savior, to whom he incessantly prayed, would 
pardon his sins and receive him in mercy as a 
poor sinner. Mr. Chamberlain affectionately 
advised kim to ery for mercy to the Lord, 
38 ‘ 
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and before leaving him, offered up a prayer 
at his bedside. alf an hour before he de- 
parted, he said-to his mother, a heathen: 
“Dear mother, be quite easy about me, and 
don’t mourn to excess; after death, I shalt 

to my God and Savior; but one favor 1 ask of 
you, that you would faithfully embrace every 
opportunity of hearing the word and will of 
God from the missionaries. Believe what 
they tell you about God, and do every thing 
they teach you—it is the truth. They strive to 
promote our temporal and spiritual welfare 
and salyetion.” In this frame of mind he 
breathed his last. We confidently trust that 
the Savior has heard his prayers and received 
him into glory; and if so, how great must 
have been the joy of our late Sister Gambold 
and of the angels in heaven, at seeing the 
soul of this poor youth, “one who was lost, 
but now is found,” enter the mansions of 
bliss. 

Sunday 28. This evening, Bear-meat, son 
of the old chief Sour-mush deceased, paid us 
a visit in order to take his son Willy, one of 
our scholars, home for a season. We much 
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regret that these visits of children to their 
parents, where they viten stay for months to- 
an occur so frequently. But the Indians 

ing independent characters, will carry 
their opinions, although we do not neglect to 
remonstrate with them on the subject, be- 
cause we have to feel the sad effects of such 
protracted visits at home. 

30. Our neighbor Tussewallety and his 
wife Ajosta, together with her sister, brother- 
in-law, and uncle Cananthoah, came hither 
with the express design of hearing something 
about God. Brother Schmidt conversed with 
them for several hours, giving them a brief 
description of the birth, life, sufferings, and 
death of Jesus, and declaring to them the 
great love of God revealed in Christ Jesus to 
poor sinners, while he secretly and ferven 
prayed to the Lord to fill their hearts wit 
His love. Our sister Mary, who with her 
mother afterwards added some remarks, acted 
as mterpreter, and the whole company -ap- 
peared to be much affected. 

( To be Continued. _) 


Bomestic Kutelligence, 


UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Seventh Report, 
(Concluded from p. 258.) 


Auxiliaries: —Twenty-four new Auxiliaries 
were formed the last year, making the whole 
number connected with the Society 189. 

Receipts and Expenditures.—The Re- 
ceipts for the year were $14,486 76; and the 
Expenditures $19,476 53. The sum of 
$7,953 19 was due to the Treasurer. 

Boards of Agency.—These exist in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; and also at 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 

Publications —The American Missionary 
Register is published for the benefit of the 
Society, and contains a full account of the 
proceedings in reference to its missions. 


We quote without abridgment the conclu- 
sion of the Report. 


In reviewing the history of the past year, the 
Board would distinctly recognize the superin- 
tending Providence of God,under,whose smiles, 
their operations have been extended, and their 
labors peculiarly blessed. Death, that insatiate 
destroyer, who levels without distinction, bas 
not been permitted to invade the list of your 
Managers, nor diminish the number of your 
devoted Missionaries. Twelve additional labor- 
ers have been sent into the field; twonew sta- 
tions have been added to your number; an 
accession of seventy children has been made 
to your Indian schools; the most distinguished 
chief on the Cataraugus Reservation has aban- 
doned his Pagan Religion, and taken a vigor- 
ous stand in support of Christianity; and two 
of the Seneca chiefs, who had previously de- 








serted the camp of the adversary, have at 
length publicly enrolled their names under 
the banners of the cross. Of your little church 
at Seneca, we may singin the sweet strains 
of the Psalmist—T his and that man was born 
in her; and the Highest himself shall estab- 
lish her. The Lord shail count, when he 
writeth up the people, that this man was 
born there. 

In commencing our labors, we did not an- 
ticipate an exemption from trials and diseour- 
agements. We expected that our faith and 
patience would often be put to the test. We 
looked for systematic and persevering oppo- 
sition. In computing the cost of our enter- 
prise, we were constrained from a knowledge 
of the history of Christ’s kingdom on earth, 
to make an afflictive calculation of indiffer- 
ence and defection among the professed 
friends of the cause. But we did not imag- 
ine, it is frankly confessed, that on your 
seventh anniversary, your funds would be in- 
volved to the amount of nearly eight thousand 
dollars. We did not imagine, that the fact 
would exist to reprove and reproach us, that 
the three denominations combined, in their 
two thousand churches embracing in their 
limits more than three-fourths of ke Union, 
would still, through the medium of an Insti- 
tution, formed by their divection, and under 
their plighted patronage, contribute less to 
extend the kingdom of Christ, among the 
Heathen, than is annually contributed for this 
and other benevolent purposes in the single 
city of Boston! While we honor the self- 
denial of some of our churehes, we discover a 
fearful delinquency in others. With these 
facts before us, we earnestly, in belialf of your 
Managers, in behalf of your missionaries, in 
behalf of the thousands of unredeemed In- 
dians, press upon you the question—are our 
pecuniary embarrassments thus to remain? 
We urge the inquiry upon our clergy, our 
churches, and our fellow-christians,—must your 
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own Institution continue to be fettered in its 
operations, by the want of a prompt and am- 
ple support? 

We have looked forward to the day, when 
we should convey our missionaries, in the 
path that God in his Providence is opening, 
across the desert, and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. We have anticipated a liberality 
in Our churches, that would reproach the in- 
activity of their managers, and propel us 
onward, from tribe to tribe, until our Stand- 
ard-bearers shall lift up their banners, in the 
name of our God, on the shores of the Pacific! 
Should this be accomplished—should our ani- 
mating anticipations be realized—still, how 
small a portion of the wealth of these large 
and opulent churches would be consecrated to 
the service of Jehovah? And yet should this 
be accomplished—the dwellers in a thousand 
pagan villages, would “rise up and call you 
blessed.” ‘The wilderness, and the solitary 
place would be glad, and the desert would 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” Who 
would not contribute to the accomplishment 
of so glorious a result! 

We will not, we dare not, fellow-christians, 
yield to despondeney. In the name of our 
God, we will still plant our banners upon 
Indian soil. Inthe name of our churches, we 
will still address the sweet accents of conso- 
lation to our consecrated missionaries. We 
will still cherish the hope, that the long slurn- 
ber of the churches will soon be broken, and 
that all will arise, in one combined and effi- 
cient effort, to dissipate the moral darkness, 
which has so long enveloped the tribes of this 
western continent. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Granville in Hampden Association has en- 
joyed a precious season of “refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord.” This work of 
God first appeared among the young men in 
the Rev. T. M. Cooley’s school, several of 
whom became the hopeful subjects of renew- 
ing grace. From the school the sacred in- 
fluence extended to both parishes in the 
town, and about 80 persons are now “rejoicing 
in hope.” ‘The First Parish in West Spring- 
field has also been highly distinguished by 
divine merey. Of those, who have n hope- 
fully brought from darkness to light in this 
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revival, sixty-eight have already been received 
into the communion of the church. 

In the town of Montgomery containing only 
seven hundred inhabitants, one hundred pro- 
fess to have been the subjects of regenerating 

race, during the recent effusion of the Holy 
pirit in that place. 

In the Union Association, the towns of 
Randolph, Braintree, and North Middle- 
borough, have been graciously visited from on 
high. In those places the power_of divine 
truth has been signally displayed. Many have 
been cut to the heart, and forced to ery 
‘‘what must I do to be saved,” and many 
have found consolation and joy at the feet of 
the Redeemer. About one hundred and 
thirty have made a public profession of relig- 
ion. In the towns of Dorchester, Milton, and 
Bridgewater, much seriousness prevails; a 
spirit of prayer is evinced; there are many 
anxious inquirers, and very encouraging evi- 
dences are afforded, that the means of grace 
are attended with a blessing from on high. 

In Boston and its vicinity, the state of the 
churches calls for devout and lively gratitude. 
While we behold the precious fruits of the 
late spiritual harvest, we may well say, “‘what 
hath God wrought.” ‘The additions to three 
churches in Boston, amount to three hun- 
dred and sixty. 

In the Old Colony Association, our breth- 
ren are rejoicing in the consoling evidence, 
that God remembers in mercy the land of 
the pilgrims. ‘The church in Warehan, the 
first church in Middleborough; and the 
second church in Rochester have enjoyed a 
special effusion of the Holy Ghost; and two 
handred have been added to their communion. 
In the Association of Barnstable also, the 
Lord has appeared to build up Zion; and in 
the towns of Sandwich, Yarmouth and Chat- 
ham, the churches have been revived by his 
presence, and many have been added unto 
them of such as, we trust, shall be saved. 

The South Parish in Andover is now favor- 
ed with very eneouraging tokens of the divine 
presence. The establishment of a Bible class 
has been instrumental of much good in that 
society. Forty have already come forward to 
coufess Christ before men and to join them- 
selyes to his people. 

Narrative, by Mass. Gen. Asso. 


Pliscellanics. 


MONTHLY-CONCERT LECTURES. 
( Concluded from p. 261._) 


CrRratn evil surmisings against missions, are 
exposed and refuted in the fourteenth dis- 
course. The author asserts that opposers, 
having no facts on which to rely, place their 
chief dependence on what the Apostle denom- 
inates “evil surmisings.” 1 Tim. vi, 4. 


They abound in jealousies and suspicions, 
which are expressed, perhaps, in hints and 
whispers, though not unfrequently in the 
most palpable misrepresentations. 


a 











Sometimes the motives of those who engage 
in the Missionary work are suspected and im- 
peached. Their apparent self-denials, labors, 
and sufferings are attributed to pride, avarice, 
indolence, or a love of fame. 

Sometimes the truth of the accounts fur- 
nished by them, as to the ignorance and 
wretchedness of the heathen among whom 
they dwell, and the success attending their 
endeavors to enlighten and reclaim. them, is 
called in question and denied. The whole is 
represented as an exaggerated statement, in- 
tended to further their sinister and selfish 
designs. = ; 

But the more common suspicion relating to 
the subject, is, that the funds contributed for 


the benefit of Missions are misapplied. 
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“They never reach their destined object. | 
They are squandered away on unworthy | 
agents—wasted, in promoting the gratifica- | 
tion of those to whom they are entrasted.” ! 

Mr. Pond thinks it would be easy to prove, | 
in regard to all these surmises, “that they are | 
not only unfounded, but malicious, and even | 
ridiculous.” As it is the last of them, how- 
ever, of which the most is made, and 00 — 
which the greatest reliance is placed, he di- 
rects his attention, in this discourse, to that , 
alone. He endeavors to shew, ‘that the | 
monies contributed in religious charity, have | 


been disposed of, not only with strict in- | 


tegrity, but with great prudence and econ- 


omy.” 


We have room for little more than the 


heads of the argument, which we give nearly | 
The contrary has | 
never been proved, nor has any credible proof 


in the author’s words. 1. 


of it been so much as attempted. 2. The 
manner, in which the charges to be proved 


Sept. 


of mismanagement is not made by those who 
are best able and most deeply interested to 


‘| detect and expose it.” “The persons who 


contribute to our public charities, and who 


‘| carefully examine all their accounts, are not 
|| of a character silently and tamely to suffer 


imposition. ‘They are a people of many eyes, 


‘| and ever watchful, if not for their own inter. 





est, at least for the interest of their beloved 


‘| Zion. The moment any considerable fraud 


is practised upon them, they must discover 
it; and whenever they do discover it, rest 
assured, ten thousand tongues and pens will 
be employed to condemn it.” 6. The great 
things which have been accomplished by those 
| who are entrusted with the public charitable 
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: 1 not enriched by them. 
are brought forward, affords presumptive || 


funds, are a living, standing proof that these 
funds are faithfully applied. 7. Those, who 
have the care of the charitable funds, are 
themselves principal contributors to these 
funds. And 8. It is a well known fact, that 
those who are entrusted with these funds, are 


| 


The author remarks, that he did not bring 


evidence of their falsity. They are made in- || forward this subject, because he thought the 


definitely, and in general terms. ‘Some | opposition made to the cause of missions on 


guess that the money which is contributed is 


to the discredit of some unknown, unnamed, 
and totally undefined individual; others still 


do not know what becomes of the contribu- |' 


tions, but do not believe that they ever reach 


3. The known character of those, who are 
entrusted with the missionary funds, is a 


sufficient security that these funds are faith- | 
fully applied. ‘‘Some of the most distinguish- | 


ed divines and excellent civilians of which 


America can boast, have the care and man- | 


agement of all our principal charitable con- 
cerns.” 4. There is no way possible, in 
which those who are entrusted with charita- 
ble funds, can practice fraud, if they are dis- 
posed to do it, and not be discovered by the 
whole Christian public. For every contribu- 
‘tion a fair receipt is given; is published 
monthly, quarterly, or annually; and is ex- 
amined by thousands, by all indeed, who are 
willing to take the trouble of doing it. And 
every article of expenditure, also, is noted, a 
general statement published, and the whole 
regularly audited. “If people will not exam- 
ine these accounts, the directors of our chari- 
ties certainly are not in fault. They publish 
them—lay them fairly open for examination; 


and what can they do more?” 5. It is eyj- 


dence that the fands of our charitable institu- 
tions are faithfully applied, that the complaint 





misapplied; others have heard a fying report, i 


ty 


this ground, was at all formidable; nor beeause 
_he expected to silence opposition; nor be- 
| cause the public agents of the church really 
| needed a vindication: but because he desired 
_ all true friends to be prepared to act with 


|| light and understanding respecting it. For 


|| the filling up of the argument, and for a 
i pointed, but animated and animating conclu- 
\| sions, we must refer our readers to the vol- 
i ume itself. 

The remaining discourses are upon the 
advantages of liberality; the obligations of 
Christians to the Jews; the idolatry of Chris- 
tians; the aggravated guilt of sinning against 
light; and the Millennium. But as our analy- 
sis of the preceding discourses has occupied 
so much room, we can proceed no further; 
though there are maoy thoughts and illustra- 
tions in the unoccupied ground, to tempt us 
onward. We have given enough of the work 
to enable each one to form a judgment of its 
value. 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark, that 
among the multitude of arguments and topics, 
which this book contains, we have not found 
an argument destitute of real force, or a mis- 
statement of facts; and we hope the respect- 
ed author will prosecute a service, which he 
has so ably commenced, and which is so wor- 
thy of the best talents that can be brought te 
{ its aid. : 


en Re 
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RAMMOHUN ROY. 


As much is said respecting this celebrated 
Hindoo writer, in some parts of our country, 
we have thought that a few remarks respect- 
ing him might not be ill-timed; especially as 
they will consist chiefly of extracts from a 
communication of one of the most respectable 
elerical gentlemen in India, to the Society in 
Great Britain for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. The gentleman to whom we allude is the 
Rev. William H. Mill,formerly Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and now Principal of 
the Bishop’s College at Calcutta, established 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Rammohun Roy 
swerved first from Hindooism to Moham- 
medanism. Influenced by the light, which 
missionaries in the first instance had been the 
means of istroducing into Calcutta, he took 
a distaste tosome of the more absurd parts of 
the Mohammedan Faith, and became a ra- 
tional Hindoo Philosopher, or in other words, 
a Deist. It was in this character that he 
assailed the ancient fabric of Hindoo super- 
stition. We know of no reason to believe, 
that his views have since been materially 
changed from those, which come appropri- 
ately under the name of deism. Mr. Mill, 
whose opportunities for gaining correct infor- 
mation respecting him have been very good, 
asserts that at least he is an infidel. 
Mr. M. had been speaking of the increas- 
ing desire of information among the Hindoos: 
he then adds: 


But there is one appearance of this kind, 
which, as it bears more immediately upon the 


— object always before us, | cannot omit: |, 


mean the rise, in different parts of India, 
of persons, who, on the principles of natural 
religion only, oppose, in speech and writing, 


The unfortunate course which the most 
celebrated of these leaders, Rammohun Roy 
of Caleutta, has taken, is perhaps not un- 
known tothe Society. From being an ad- 
versary of the Brahmins, his brethren, on 
their own ancient principles, and endeavor- 





| ing to restore, on ‘the authority of some part 
| of the Vedas and their commentators, the 
. primeval tradition of the Divine Unity, and 
| to expose the evil of idolatry, of bloody and 


obscene rites, &c., he has latterly turned to 
profess himself a Christian; but it is such a 
Christianity, as, being unaccompanied with 
' any submission of mind to its authority as a 
| supernatural revelation, leaves us no reason 
to applaud the change. 

A work published by him some time since, 
under the very welcome and just title, “The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Happiness and 
Peace,” was an artful attempt, in exhibiting 
all the discourses of Christ which represent- 
ed practice as the sum and substance of his 
religion, to set the MORALITY of the Gospel 
against its MYSTERIES; studiously omitting all 
those discourses which joined the two insepa- 
rably together. The work, if divested of its 
insidious short preface, was perhaps calcu- 

lated to do good, being composed of passages 
| from the Gospels; but when the Baptists 
| of Serampore directly attacked the pub- 
| lication, he issued forth what he termed, ‘*A 
| Defence of the Precepts of Jesus,” being an 
elaborate tract against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, with that of the Incarnation and Sa- 
| erifice of our Savior. This treatise, certainly 
| not entirely his own—and, if report speaks 
truly, dictated by one who had separated 
‘from the Baptists, and has since opened a 
| Unitarian meeting-house at Caleutta—is eon- 
| spicuous for nothing so much as the presump- 
, tuous vanity of its nominal author: its affec- 
' tation of western learning, and attempts at 
, Greek and Hebrew criticisms, are to the last 
| degree contemptible; and what there is in it 
to deserve notice, is borrowed from the long 
' confuted supporters of the same impiety in 
| England. Whatever mischief may be appre- 
 hended from this publication (which, like his 
other publications, is not deficient either in 
style or plausibility of manner,) among the 
malignantly-disposed, who will not inquire 
further, or among those of Mohammedan Su- 








the reigning superstitions of their country-4/ perstition, who with their strong prejudices 


men, as impious and abominable. ‘These 
men, who are mostly of high caste as Hindoos, 
and retain fully their place in —s are not 
indeed enlightened as to the remedy wanted 
for the evils which they discern: they mingle 
often, with their opposition, views respecting 
satisfaction and atonement, more remote fro 
the truth than the traditions (however distort- 
ed and corrupt,) of the people whom they 
oppose; and they all want that disposition to 
undergo sacrifices in the cause of truth, 
which it seems that nothing but a better hope 
than theirs is able toinspire. Yet their perty 
is extending itself; and while the leaders, con- 
tent with the sort of admiration which they 
excite, comply outwardly with the corruptions 
and superstitions that they are undermining, 
the effect on the community at large of this 


against the characteristic mystery of Chris- 
tianity, are yet half convinced by its eviden- 
ces, there are yet satisfactory appearances 
that the Antichristian Apostacy, which it sup- 
ports, will not gain ground among the Chris- 
tians of this place; and the rock upon which 
the Church is built will remain here, as in the 
whole world, un:haken. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES, 


In our number for July, pp. 224—230, we 
brought together, under appropriate heads, a 
variety of extracts from addresses delivered at 
recent anniversaries in this country. We 
now continue our extracts, which will be 





discussion, seems to be paving the way for 
their final destruction. 





taken chiefly, but not wholly, from speeches 
at the English anniversaries in May last.: 
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Christian and Hindoo Benevolence 
trasied. 


con- 


You have heard that in India the inhabitants 
are divided into a variety of casts. When 
two Hindoos meet for the participation of 
food, one diligently inquires of the other, ‘To 
what cast do you belong?” He replies, per- 
haps, ‘I belong to the Catre.” The inquirer 
then rejoins, ‘f am a Brahmin; stand away 
from me.” The Catre asks another, ‘To 
which cast do you belong” ‘I am a Vadri.’ 
*Then stand away from me.’ The Vadri 
asks another, “l’o what cast do you belong?’ 
‘lama Sudri.” “Then stand away from me.’ 
We have not acted so to-day, for I perceive 
on this platform, and in this assembly, that 
we have amongst us Christians, if | may use 
the term, of ali casts. We are met together 
to participate in a celestial banquet, and I 
find that at this table there are those who be- 
long to the cast of Baptists, of Independents, 
and of Charehmen, and I find also that Wes- 
leyans have prepared the feast. ‘his puts 
me in mind of the field of Juggernaut. There 


was «a Brahmin in Caleutta who asked a Euro- |! 


pean gentleman, ‘What is your order of 
Society in Great Britain; are you divided into 
casts, or do you eat and drink together accord- 
ing to circumstances?” The European gen- 
tleman replied, ‘We deem it our honor to de- 
mean ourselves as brethren in the participa- 
tion of food at one table, as Providence per- 
mits.” The Brahmin replied, ‘That appears 
to me to be an offence against good morals 
and good conduct.” The gentleman rejoined, 
‘I think I can prove to you by a practice of 
your own, that you are in error. How do 
you act in the field of Juggernaut? Do you 
not eat there with the lowest cast of India? 
There you know no distinction of cast, but all 
feed at one board.” The Brahmin answered, 
‘I can screen myself from the imputation you 
bring against us, for there we are in the pres- 
ence of our Gop; there Juggernaut is in our 
midst, and there we can feast together.’ ‘Ah,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘and I can justify the 
Christian practice on your own principles, for 
we are everu where in the presence of oun 
Gop.’ Rev. H. Townley, a Missionary. 


Cruelty of Hindooism. 


With regard to this world, having seen a 
variety of their sufferings, | have often had 
that passage of Seripture recalled to my at- 
tention, “Their sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God.” They prac- 
tise upon themselves a variety of tortures, and 
abound in the perpetration of mutual deeds of 
cruelty and bloodshed. Hindoos meet to- 
gether to have iron hooks thrust inte their 
backs, to be drawn up into the air, and to be 
swung round with great velocity. You may 
see in Calcutta Hindoos daneing about with 
iron spikes run through their tongues; others 
with living snakes ran through their sides and 
tongues; and endeavoring to outdo each other 
in those deeds of iniquity. But they do not 
stop in these minor acts of cruelty; but 
go on till they deprive each other even of life 
itself. Every year, thousands of them find a: 
watery grave; others are buried alive; others 
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are crushed to death by the car of Juggernaut; 
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and the most numerous class of all are put te 
death by the flames. It fell to my painful 
lot to see one woman burned alive; and the 
deed was committed by her own daughter, 
with whom I remonstrated as well as with 
her mother, but to no good effect. The 
answer the young woman made was, ‘It is the 
custom of ihe country, and what ean I do? 
But it may well aggravate the poignancy of 
our sensibility, when we learn that these hor- 
rors are customary. ‘Thus it appears by the 
official returns, that one widow is burned alive 
every twelve hours; and this, Sir, has refer- 
ence merely to British India, but does not in- 
clude a great number of similar victims who 
escape the observation of the police, or are not 
ineluded in the returns. I should suppose 
that the real truth of the case is, that, taking 
the whole of India into the account, onE is 
burned every FOUR HOURS. pony Sir, it is 
high time for usto be up, and doing some- 
thing, te send to them the knowledge of that 
Gospel which says, ‘Do thyself no harm.’ ib, 


Favorable Prospects in India. 


In India God has marvellously opened a 
door to our exertions, and no man at present 
has an arm strong enough to shut it. The 
magistracy of Calcutta surpasses the magis- 
tracy of some places in the West. I never 
met with the slightest opposition in India in 
the whole course of my ministry. The Gov- 
ernor-General of India, and other Governors, 
have repeatedly interfered in some parts of 
our operations; but always in a friendly man- 
ner: and since I left India, I have heard with 
great satisfaction, that the Government have 
resolved to augment the measure of their 
liberality with respect to Hindoo schools. It 
is well known that the Government have given 
leave to the missionaries of various Societies 
to administer instruction to the rising popula- 
tion; and lately, they have resolved to devote 
one handred thousand rupees for that work; 
which sum (about ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling) they have given freely, to enlighten 
British India. I could add many things to 
confirm the statement of our having access to 
millions of pagans. I travelled, for about a 
month, with a converted Brahmin who had 

iven himself to the promotion of the Gospel. 

e went to all the cities, and towns, and vil- 
lages in our way up the river, and took our 
stations near market-places, and other public 
situations, and ‘preached the gospel to every 
creature’ who would listen, none daring to 
make us afraid. We delivered our tracts, 
which were received with eonsiderable avidity. 
When we came to one village, we found our- 
selves in the neighborhood of an idol-temple; 
and even there, perceiving by the counte- 
nance of the people that they were willing to 
hear us, we took our station, the Brahmins 
aod other Hindoos amounting to fifty or a hun- 
dred. Ove of them said, while I was speaking, 
‘Pray, Sir, why do not you ascend the flight 
of steps leading up tothe idol? There you 
will have a better station.’ I replied, ‘I could 
not thiak of doing it, because, peradventure, 
some might disapprove.’ They replied, ‘We 
shall not disapprove.’ I said, “You have 
Brahmins among you, and if one individual 
disapprove, I will not ascend the stairs.’ ‘Sir,’ 
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said they, ‘we approve of it.” Thus, from a 
situation close to that occupied by the idol, I 
preached to them the eross of Christ. ab. 


Claims af the Jews. 


Is not the Jew as far from God as the idol- 
atruus Hindoo, or the stupified African, who 
worship the God of their own invention, and 
not the God of Nature—the God of the Bible! 
How largely is our gratitude taxed by the 
benefits which we owe to this people! Every 
blessing essential to us in time or eternity, we 
owe to them. They preserved for us the 
‘lively oracles of God.’ No Gentile dare add 
one word to that record of inspiration of which 
they were penmen.  Retributive justice 
pleads for them—ages of seorn, derision, and 
persecution bave rolied over their heads, and 
we helped on their afflictions. 

Sir Thomas Baring. 





Value of Preparatory Efforts. 


In the commencement of any great and 
important undertaking, [ have observed, that 
the universal removal of obstacles is of more 
consequence than individual instances of eom- 
plete success. 

Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

I have been asked at times, ‘How many 
converts have your —— made?’ and I have 
answered, perhaps peevishly, ‘It matters not, 
whether any, or none at all! our work is going | 
ou slowly and securely; we are gradually un- 
dermining and sapping-the pharisaism and 
infidelity of that people.’ 

Suppose we were residents on the banks 
of the Susquehanna or the Orinoco, whose 
mighty waters, at their periodical overflow- 
ing, convert the adjoining land into morasses 
and fens, and where spring fevers and au- 
tumnal agues, desolate the habitations of men, 
of what avail, in such regions, were all the 
aid of medical or surgical skill?’—Could the 
perriwigged shades of Radcliffe, and Syden- 
ham, and Mead, revisit us there—could ship- 
loads of Cortex Peruvianus be conveyed to us 
—how vain the relief afforded, until by proper 
measures we had freed the marshes of their 
stagnant waters, and purified the atmosphere 
by cutting down the noxious vegetation; thus 
having created as it were a new climate, we | 
might reship our physicians and their drugs, | 
and repose in safety in the renovated country. 
Just so must we patiently but actively set to | 
work to remove the causes of the Jewish un- | 
belief.—In our pursuit of this, while we show | 
the submissiveness and teachable spirit of, 
children, let us not be children in impatient 
restlessness for the object of our desires. 
The.jewel which we seek is deeply buried in 
the earth; and even when bronght forth to 
light, may eseape the unskilful mineralogist, 
but the experienced and scientific man will 
not judge hastily by external appearances, but 
he will cut and polish and set it off in its 

beauty, Such a gem is the soul of a converted 
Jew, and it will shine with a brighter radi- 
ance, and in a brighter coronet than encir- 

















cled the brow of Solomon, even in the crown 


of the true David, and ‘bright as the stars 
for ever and ever.’ Sir George H. Rose. 


Importance of a Mission to Palestine. 


The Palestine mission is one of peculiar 
interest; there is a policy in the selection of 
that station, for every Jew converted at Pal- 
estine will tell a hundred-fold in the conver- 
sion of his brethren. It is like defeating an 
enemy in the very citadel. It is planting the 
standard of the cross where the cross itself 
once stood, and where the fountain of pardon 
toa guilty world was opened by the soldier’s 
spear, and from whence salvation to Israel and 
Judah shall again issae forth, to the glory 
of God in the highest. 

illiam Cunnighame, Esq. 

I was particularly struck by the reception 
which your missionary Wolff, has met in Pal- 
estine; nor can I avoid expressing my sur- 
prise and pleasure at the singular fact, that 
the first missionaries to the Holy Land should 


‘| be sent thither by the American Board of 


Missions; and that ministers of every church 
should have met on that sacred soil, and 
within the very walls of Jerusalem, unitiu 
in this common cause of Christ’s people. i 
congratulate my venerable friend near me, 
(Bishop Chase, from Ohio, North America) 
at this he ingy | of blessings; that the Oc- 
cidental Sun of truth is now diffusing his 
beams over those regions of the East, from 
whence, centuries since, the first rays of di- 
vine light shone forth, whilst we were lying 
in the “darkness of the shadow of death. 
That love of the land of their forefathers, 
which is a peculiar feature of the Jewish char- 
acter, will, I think, give weight and efficacy 
toa mission in the very centre of their af- 
fectious; nor can I conceive any human plan 
more likely to conciliate their prejudices. 
To this, and to the establishment of a mission 
coHege on Mount Lebanon, I look forward 
as the source of permanent blessing to the 
Christian, as well as to the Jewish world. 
Lord Bexley. 


Restoration of the Jews. 


Grudge not the expense of their restoration. 
It is the most economical course you ean take. 
For when they are restored to their ae 
and their God, you will have missionary funds 
enough. A large part of the moveable wealth 
of Christendom and of the Turkish empire 
would accompany them home. Fast property, 
for the wost part, they have none. They are 
strangers in every land. Their eyes are 
ever towards their own Canaan. They are 
always ready for their journey. Load your 
ships of Tarshish, spread your sails, and bear 
out to sea aricher cargo than ever floated on 
the Atlantic. I hear a voice from heaven, 
saying, “Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
and the ships of Tarshish first, to bring m 
sons from far, their silver and their gold wi 
them, unto the name of the Lord thy God.” 
And as the sacred fleet comes in through the 
Mediterranean with the flight of a” bird, au 
eye perched on Mount Zion deseries the 
‘‘sail-broad vans,” like a white cloud in the 
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horizon, and a voice inquires, ‘‘who are these 
that fly asa cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows?” Ay, as doves to their windows. 
When the poor feathered wauderers are over- 
taken by the tempest, or pursued by ravenous 
birds, how precious do these refuges appear; 
how earnestly do they long after the sticiter- 
ing cabia. With far greater desire will this 
“nation scattered and peeled,” this nation 
“meted out and trodden down,” this nation 
which every hand has plucked and every toot 
has spurned, look torward to their own Jeru- 
salem, and to the land of their rest.—When 
fleeing from a worid in arms, from hard-heart- 
ed hate, from frowns, and injuries, and insults, 
how will they look forward to the valleys and 
glens of Canaan as so many windows of a dove, 
a home after ail their wanderings, a rest after 
all their toils; a shelter from all their dangers. 
And while they are waiting for the portals 
of Palestine to open, shall not this interesting 
people find an asylum with us? Let there be 
one spot where they shall receive the kindness 
due even to brutes. The injustice and cruelty 
which they have experienced from a baptrzed 
nation are an everlasting biot on the Christian 
world. Although in this unbroken course of 
persecution and scorn the nominal followers 
of Christ have been executing the divine sen- 
tence, yet, like Nebuchadnezzar, their heart 
meant not so: and this abuse from the Chris- 
tian world has served only to prejudice the 
Jews still move against Christianity, and with 
a thicker “drop serene” to “quench their 
orbs.” Proscribed and hunted in Europe, 
and Asia, and Africa, they want, in these ends 
of the earth, an asylum, where, under kind 
treatment, their hearts may be won to Chris- 
tianity, and where, with an unruffled mind, 
they may examine its claims; where they 
may cultivate the sciences, and raise up able 
and learned missionaries to send to their 
brethren throughout the world. Without 
being brought together into one peaceful aom- 
munity to learn the arts of life, the science of 
legislation, and the maxims of political wisdom, 
how are that depressed people ever to be- 
eome prepared to conduct their own civil and 
political concerns, and all the interests of a 
separate nation? And where in the world 
should this asylum be found? but in this land 
of freedom, this retreat of liberty, known 
throughout the earth as the asylum of the 
oppressed? We have given a refuge to the 
oppressed of all other nations, now at last let 
us Open our doors to the most oppressed of 
all, to those from whom we received the 
records of salvation, who have the blood of 
Abraham and David in their veins, and who 
in all their wanderings occupy so much of the 
care of heaven. It will be an honor to our 
sountry to have it told through the world, 
that when no other region would receive the 
ancient people of God, they found a refu 
in the tranquil shades of America. And of all 
laces this is the most fitted. Take them 
ome, imbue them with the spirit of your own 
institutions, aod then send them back to 
kindle up the light of liberty in Asia, and to 
break the rayless night of despotism which 
now broods over one entire quarter of the 
globe. It is what we owe to the sacred cause 
of liberty by which we ourselves have been 
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lifted to heaven. It is only a reasonable tax 
for our birth-right. . 7 

Doubtless the projected establishment ought 
to be regainted with extreme caution, and 
watched over with unceasing vigilance. It is 
not, as its enemies woutd represent, to pam- 
per indolence and hypocrisy. It ought soon 
to be made to support itself, except so far as 
it respects the education of missionaries, and 
perhaps, while the colony is small, the partial 
maintenance of a minister. The expence of 
the passage from Europe should be provided 
for them. The establishment will not long 
be wanted for the Jews; but while it is want- 
ed, it will probably do good enough to out- 
weigh a million times the value of the property, 
and afterwards it may be sold to transport the 
colonists to Palestine, or be disposed of in aid 
of some other charity. 

In this artless manner I have spread the 
case before you. It is enough that it stands 
forth in itsown native form. It needs not the 
aid of eloquence. I will make but one appeal: 
if ever you heard of the self-denials and 
prayers of Abraham for you—if ever you 
were refreshed by the warblings of David's 
harp—if ever the labors of an Isaiah for the 
Gentile Church, came into mind—if ever the 
toils and sufferings of Peter, and Paul, and 
John, or the sorrows of Jesus of Nazareth; 
by the prayers of Abraham, by the melodies 
of David, by the toils of Apostles, and by the 
sufferings of Christ, 1 beseech you to have 
compassion on their brethren. 

Rev. Dr. Griffin. 
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» FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


CONNECTICUT. Middlesex Co. Chatham. 3d 
Eccl. Soc. (Easthampton,) Gent. Assoc. Rev. Joel 
West, Prest., Warren A. Skinner, V. Prest., Diodate 
B. West, Sec. David Buell, Treas. 5 coll.—Ladies’s 
Assoc. Mrs. Warren A. Skinner, Prest., Mrs. Diodate 
B. West, V. Prest., Mrs. David Buell, Sec., sr. 
Henry S » Treas. 5 coll. Formed Aug. 4th. 

New Lo Co. Colchester, Gent. Asso. Gen. Da- 
vid Deming, Pres.,Guy Bigelow, V. Pres., Amherst 
D. Seovell, Sec., Doct. Ezekiel W. Parsons, Treas. 
9 coll.—Ladies’s Asso. Mrs. Henry Worthington, Pres., 
Mrs. Asa Newton, V. Pres., Mrs. Elizur Goodrich, 
Ng Mis. John Isham, Treas. 9 coll. Formed Aug. 
ll 

Westchester, (2d Eccl. Soc, 
Jacob Scales, Pres., Cephas Cone, V. Pres., Bela 
Robbins, Sec. Matthew G. Warner, Treas. 5 coll.— 
Ladies’s Asso. Mrs. Jacob Scales, Pres., Mrs. Zecha- 
riah Olmstead, V. Pres., Mrs. Ruth A. Champion,Sec., 
Miss Sarah Cone, Treas. 5 coll. Formed Aug. 5th. 

New-Salem Eccl. Soc. Ladies’s Asso. Mrs. Eli Hyde, 
Pres., Mrs. Henry Perkins, V. Pres. Mrs. Johu H. 
Ransom, Sec.Mrs. Daniel Jones, Treas. 5 coll, Form- 
ed Aug. 10th. 

Windham Co. Lebanon. ist Eccl. Soc. Gent. Asso. 
Daniel Strong, Pres., Samuel Buckingham, V. Pres. 
Solomon Gilbert, Sec., Denison Wattles, jun. Treas. 
—Ladies’s Asso. Mrs. Zebulon Ely, Pres., Mrs. Wil- 
liam Huntington, V. Pres., Miss Sally Ely, Sec., Mrs- 
— Buckingham , Treas. 4 coll. Formed Aug. 
13 

Exeter Eccl. Soc. Gent. Asso. Daniel Haynes, Pres. 
Charies Abell, Esq. V. Pres., Eliphalet Abell, Sec., 
Elias Williams, Treas, 3 coll.—Lavties’s Asso. Mrs. 
Absalom Peters, Pres,, Mrs. Williams, 7. Preg., Miss 
Lucy Abell, Sec.3 coll Formed Aug. 12th. 


Gent. Asso. Rev. 


